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Piano Concertos Moscow is not reached. Whose is the fault ? Has the 


Hans read in the admirable pages of the American 
Music Lover that a recording of Tchaikowsky’s B flat 
minor Piano Concerto had been made by Toscanini and 
his son-in-law Horowitz, I had made up my mind that 
His Master’s Voice would be publishing it over here in 
January. I had not the faintest reason for such an assump- 
tion, but the Russian counter-offensive was seeming to 
demand some terrific musical expression for our own sense 
of triumphant relief, and I can imagine nothing in music 
which so exactly conveys our own emotional reaction to 
events on Germany’s Eastern Front as the first movement 
of the Tchaikowsky Concerto. I understand that we are 
not allowed to have any performance on the wireless of 
the 1812 Overture in case the sound of the church bells 
should alarm listeners into supposing that the invasion 
had begun. I readily acknowledge that the depths of 
human stupidity are unfathomable, but I cannot believe 
that even the stupidest correspondent of the Radio Times 
(and in naming such a human being I have plumbed as 
deep for human stupidity as I can) would hear above the 
bells of the 1812 Overture the roar of hostile tanks at the 
end of the road in which he lives. However, the sapience 
of official opinion has ruled that the bells of the 1812 
Overture must not be rung, and so at the very moment 
when the 1812 Overture possesses a supreme appropriateness 
the public is debarred from hearing it. No matter, the 
1812 Overture is merely a dramatic illustration of an 
historic event, and it is not to be compared as emotional 
relief with the first movement of the B flat minor Concerto. 

But January is here and the B flat minor Concerto is 
not, and I have no excuse for concealing any longer my 
disappointment over the H.M.V. recording of the Brahms 
B flat major Concerto by Toscanini and his son-in-law 
Horowitz. It is all very grandiose, very well thought out, 
very ¢fficient ; but the vital spark is lacking. Indeed, it is 
rather like Hitler’s offensive on the Eastern Front, and 


boosting up of the piano with the injudicious aid of the 
microphone overweighted the technical accomplishment of 
the soloist and exploded his temperamental equipment ? 
Has Toscanini, whose interpretation of Brahms I have 
always suspected, allowed himself to “ show off” as if a 
ring-master were to show off by using the same technique 
for an elephant as he would use for a horse ? Or is the 
B flat major Concerto itself incapable of sustaining such 
inflation, and has it burst in the process ? 

The Second Piano Concerto of Brahms was written in 
the summer of 1880, when the composer’s place in the 
world of music was secure. A quiet garden at Ischl in the 
Salzkammergut was the chosen spot and the work was 
first performed in Vienna in the Christmas week of the 
same year, when it had an immediate success. Brahms 
himself played the solo part, and one after another all 
the principal cities of Germany, with the exception of 
Leipzig, endorsed the verdict of Vienna. It was a sharp 
contrast to the reception accorded to the First Piano 
Concerto in D minor twenty-two years earlier. The first 
performance of that was an utter failure, and seven years 
had to go by before it received any general recognition. 
From the point of view of accomplishment, the superiority 
of the B flat major Concerto over the D minor is obvious, 
and no doubt I shall be in a very small minority in declaring 
that I greatly prefer the earlier work. Whatever criticisms 
may assail its accomplishment, that does seem to me a 
work of genuine inspiration, palpitating with a life which 
I have never recognised in the Second Concerto and which, 
after hearing this performance by Horowitz and Toscanini, 
I am tempted to assert is not to be found. It may be 
argued that if Toscanini’s treatment of the Second Concerto 
has been too much for it, the fault lies with the conductor 
rather than the composer. Last month, when writing of 
Toscanini’s exposition of the Eroica Symphony, I was 
certainly never wondering for a moment if that mighty 
work could stand up to such conducting. I venture to 








prophesy that the Eroica will outgalvanise generations of 
galvanic conductors yet unborn. I shall wait until we get 
Tchaikowsky’s B flat minor Concerto before I commit 
myself to an opinion about the suitability of Toscanini as 
a conductor of concertos, but at the moment I am feeling 
a little dubious. 

Perhaps Beethoven gave the piano more than it could 
develop or even sustain when he wrote those three last 
piano concertos of his. After all, what work since in this 
medium is an authentically great work of art ? Certainly 
music would be much the poorer without the two Brahms 
Concertos, the Tchaikowsky in B flat minor, the Schumann 
and the Grieg, but if we add to these the two Mendel- 
ssohns, the two Liszts in E flat major and A major, the 
two Chopins and the three Rachmaninovs, can we feel 
really satisfied with the result ? I think it must be main- 
tained that as a body of music the sum total has added 
less to art than the sum total of the Mozart Piano Concertos. 
In fact, the more limited instrument and smaller orchestra 
with which Mozart worked, achieved relatively immensely 
more than was achieved by the richer instrument and the 
larger orchestra. It did seem when Beethoven wrote his 
Emperor Concerto that the new instrument might make 
the Piano Concerto a marvellously fruitful art form, but 
with the Emperor Concerto it would seem as if Beethoven 
had done as much as could be done with it, and it is 
significant that when he wanted to do more with the 
pianoforte than any composer before him had done, it 
was with the sonata that he revealed the new instrument’s 
potentialities. There are a number of studies in Beethoven’s 
notebooks also for a Sixth Piano Concerto, and I. hope 
that sometime when exiernal circumstances are more 
favourable one of the recording companies will transfer 
these studies from the manuscript to the disc so that we 
can learn them and speculate why Beethoven abandoned 
his Sixth Piano Concerto. 

I have already commented on the enthusiasm with which 
an audience will salute the most wretched performance of 
a piano concerto merely out of a sense of seeing fair play 
for the little chap. The spectacle of the piano standing up 
to the orchestra induces such a generous sympathy among 
the listeners that they applaud the soloist not for playing 
well, but for being able to play at all against such odds. 
You remember Dr. Johnson’s opinion of a lady playing the 
fiddle ? It was not that she did it well, but that, like a dog 
walking upon its hind legs, we were surprised to find her 
doing it at all. The microphone, however, is too close an 
ally of the soloist. We no longer feel sympathy for the little 
fellow in listening to the samen of Horowitz in the 
Brahms B flat major. On the contrary we feel that a 
man who can make as much noise as that with the piano 
is capable of lifting it up at any moment and bringing it 
down on the conductor’s head. It will be disastrous for the 
future of piano playing if the microphone is to be enlisted 
on behalf of mere noise. The effect of such artificial aid on 
singing has been deplorable for a long time. 

Grieg 

It has long been recognised by critics that the music of 
Grieg must be patted on the head condescendingly lest it 
might be suspected that they were in danger of extending 
undue approval to the cheap and easy. Nevertheless, if 
this amiable music is really so cheap and easy as all that it 
‘maintains its vitality in the most extraordinary way. 
Debussy called the music of Grieg frozen fondant, which 
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was witty and just ; but it might be equally witty and just 
to call the music of Debussy satin praline. You know those 
shimmering sweets of various pastel shades that delude 
one into expecting a variety of flavours, but all of which 
taste exactly the same ? Perhaps I have a sentimental 
inclination to take up the cudgels on behalf of Grieg 
because his great-grandfather, Alexander Greig, was an 
Aberdonian fugitive from Culloden who settled in Bergen, 
and whose grandson Alexander was British Consul General 
there. Not that Scotland can claim his music, which was 
inherited from his Norwegian mother, and I think I have 
already mentioned Grieg is the only example of a great 
composer who inherited his music from the female side. 
Yet this exception proving the rule is such a remarkable 


exception that I am tempted to believe there must have 


been a musical inheritance on the male side, even if the 
composer’s own father showed no sign of it. In any case, 
the similarity of temperament between the east coast of 
Scotland and the west coast of Norway is so marked that 
the Scottish strain in him must have reinforced his Nor- 
wegian ancestry. 

Lately we had another recording of Grieg’s Pianoforte 
Concerto in A minor, the soloist being Moiseiwitsch and 
the orchestra being the Hallé, conducted by Heward. 
That H.M.V. thought it worth while to bring out yet 
another version of this Piano Concerto is a testimony to its 
enduring popularity. I think I am right in saying that it 
was the first piano concerto ever to be recorded. How 
well I remember the two black discs of that abbreviated 
version, with Arthur de Greef as the soloist and Landon 
Ronald as the conductor. What would they sound like 
now ? A toy musical-box accompanied by jews’-harps 
and combs! It is a remarkable composition for a young 
man of 25, even if he had already drunk deep of emotion. 
Grieg had been fired by the Norwegian national revival. 
He had suffered from the sight of the filthy Prussians over- 
running Schleswig and starting that career of aggression 
which they have been carrying on for 82 years, always 
with the same excuse when they are beaten that it was 
some big boy who led them into mischief. Depend upon 
it we shall hear the same whine and whimper again when 
the hour of retribution strikes. That was in 1864, and 
Grieg had made great friends with Rickard Nordraak, a 
young musician filled to the brim with a sense of Norwegian 
nationality. Grieg was so excited by that first meeting in 
Copenhagen that he immediately composed his Humor- 
esques for the Piano and dedicated them to Nordraak. 
Then he fell in love with his cousin .Nina Hagerup, a 
beautiful girl with a beautiful voice, who was to be the 
ideal interpreter of his own lovely songs. In the winter of 
1865-66 Grieg was in Rome, where he heard of Nordraak’s 
death in Paris, and was so much overcome by the blow 
that it seemed for a while as if his health would give way 
completely. In 1867 he married Nina Hagerup, and in 
the following year he lost first another great musical 
supporter and friend and then his baby girl, the only 
child of that very happy marriage. It was about now that 
he wrote the Piano Concerto. 

Early in the New Year of 1869 Grieg received a letter 
from Rome, a letter from none other than Liszt, who 
wrote to say how he had admired the young composer’s 
Violin Sonata in F and proposed a meeting in Weimar or 
Rome. That spring his own State gave Grieg 1,600 Kr, 
(about £90) and with this he was able to afford the 
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journey to Italy. Liszt was living at Tivoli, and Grieg, 
borrowing a copy of his new sonata from a friend, tore it 
out of its cover and inscribed upon it a dedication to Liszt. 
Then he took it with him to the great man’s house, so 
nervous that he had a stomach-ache all the way. Liszt 
as usual was charming, and the pair of them sat down at 
the piano to play through the sonata, Liszt playing the 
violin part in the treble. When the duet was finished 
Liszt then played the whole sonata through by himself, 
weaving violin and piano parts together in an impromptu. 
Astounding man! Grieg was so much overcome with 
amazement at the virtuosity of the performance that, as he 
wrote to his mother, he sat “ laughing like an idiot” in 


his excitement. A few days after this Grieg was invited to 


Tivoli again, and this time he was able to bring with him 
the score of his new Piano Concerto in A minor which had 
just arrived from the Leipzig publishers. Liszt sat down 
at the piano and astounded the composer by playing the 
whole score through in another impromptu, “in spite of 
all the ladies that crowd round him as though they would 
like to eat him, hair, skin and all, hardly leaving him 
elbow-room to play.” ‘Toward the end of the finale the 
orchestra changes a G sharp which has been several times 
repeated to G while the piano is running almost the 
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length of the keyboard in a scale. This piece of musical 
audacity delighted Liszt, who jumped up with a tremendous 
gesture and walked across the studio shouting, “G! 
Not G sharp! Bravo, that is what I call a real Swedish 
Banco !”” Then he returned to the piano and played right 
through the Concerto again, after which he gave Grieg 
a warm assurance about the security of his musical future. 
Grieg’s next composition was a choral work, At the Gates 
of a Southern Cloister, and this appropriately he dedicated to 
Liszt. 

All this happened 73 years ago, and the Piano Concerto 
in A minor still delights us and quite refuses to succumb 
to the critics who praise it with faint damns. Another 
delightful Piano Concerto is Mendelssohn’s First in G 
minor, which was also played by Moiseiwitsch and recorded 
by H.M.V., but that has long been out of the catalogue, 
and though popularity may provide an unsafe aesthetic 
standard for contemporary work, popularity which 
endures for three-quarters of a century cannot be dis- 
missed. It is a positive sign of vitality, and I am prepared 
to maintain that Grieg’s Concerto in A minor is a better 
Concerto than Mendelssohn’s in G minor just because it is 
more popular. 

CompTon MACKENZEE. 
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LOOKING BACK OVER THE GRAMOPHONE 
By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


RTE TWENTY-FIVE was such a crucial year in 
gramophone history that I feel it was only right that my 
last chapter should have sketched some of the events that marked 
the early part of the year, for they seem to give emphasis to the 
revolution about to break—a revolution which, though it was to 
sweep the gramophone to new height*, was almost unsuspected. 
We had opened the year with an improved gramophone little 
more than a year old, established “ no-scratch ” records, and, 
what was quite as significant (though this was far from being 
realised) no fewer than ten album works on our catalogue—eight 
symphonic and two string quartets—-and we felt we were on top 
of the world. 

Now those album works carried descriptive notes, and I want 
to step aside for a moment to pay tribute to the early development 
of what very soon became a looked-for feature. In the beginning, 
much mud was frequently thrown at the writers of these descrip- 
tive notes. This (the descriptive notes, not the mud) was an idea 
of mine which my colleagues cordially approved, agreeing with 
the plea that if we triéd to explain the music in simple fashion 
to the.uninitiated we might reasonably expect to sell a few more 
sets to the unlearned, than if we left the buyers to find something 
out for themselves. For that reason it was decided that the notes 
should be as non-technical as possible, taking the listener through 
the work movement by movement, and gently leading him to 
look for passages of beauty and showing how they were arrived 
at or constructed. All very elementary, in fact, but designedly 
so. And it was this treatment that brought adverse criticism 
from certain writers in the newspaper press who considered 
them unworthy. From the point of view of the accustomed 
‘oncert-goer and the musician they probably were, but they were 
written and planned with a larger motive. 

I chose as the writer Harry Wild, of Tunbridge Wells, a one- 
time instrumental musician who had, I learned later, played 
under, among others, our own Albert W. Ketelbey. Wild, as a 
tremendous gramophone enthusiast, had sent me in 1912-1913 
some short articles which I used in a little Columbia news-sheet 


called The World of Records. They impressed me because they 
were written down to the level of the man who liked his gramo- 
phone for such of the better-class music as was available in those 
days, and Wild’s writings were chatty, informative, and, I thought, 
helpful. There is no harm in my saying at this date that as far 
back as 1919, four years before THE GRAMOPHONE came into 
existence, I told the Sound Wave (of which, almost literally, Louis 
Sterling was the founder, by the way) that they had got to print 
more material dealing with the musical side of the gramophone, 
and that Wild was the man to do the job. They engaged Wild, 
who, I told them, must write for them as he felt and disregard any 
relations he enjoyed with us. And he did so, month after month, 
until about 1937, when a stroke of paralysis unhappily necessi- 
tated rest and retirement. 

Wild, then, was entrusted with the preparation of the annotations 
which accompanied all Columbia works of three records or more, 
and if those notes were not technically musical to the nth degree, 
that was my fault, not his, and they were written in that vein 
with the object of interesting and endeavouring to educate the 
listener who wished to improve his musical taste. To my mind, 
Wild was so successful in doing this that I also used him for 
several years to write the synopsis notes on standard and classic 
records for the Columbia supplements. And I think it only just 
that acknowledgment be made—even if it is a belated tribute— 
to one who did so much to straighten out and ease the tortuous 
path of the earnest music-seeker, a path more foggy and difficult 
in the early days of study than at any time. As he advanced, 
the earnest one could turn to Percy Scholes and the programme 
notes of Rosa Newmarch with some understarding, but Wild 
helped him and his fellows through the A-B-C standards. Harry 
Wild died in March, 1940. 

At first, as many readers will remember, the notes were printed 
on the pages of the record albums, each pocket carrying the note 
relating to the record within. After a few years this was dropped 
in favour of separate leaflets, mainly because it was found that 
when reprints of albums were needed they were always wanted 
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en and the printing of each separate page involved serious 
elays. 

A few years later there was engaged for this work one of the 
most volatile and generally extraordinary individuals with whom 
I have ever had to work—Moses Baritz. He was bulky, heavy in 
his movements, always turbulent, and on first impressions rather 
aggressive. Indeed, it quickly became apparent that he lived 
looking for a fight. He was uncompromisingly dogmatic, but 
once we had established confidence in each other we became good 
friends, with only occasional quarrels when he boiled over. But 
he knew music from pre-Palestrina to Stravinsky and Elgar— 
knew it like a highbrow and was able to expound it like a low- 
brow. His enthusiastic loyalty to the company was such that 
adverse or uninformed criticism of any of its products roused 
him to a red fury, and he simply could not understand our 
attitude that, unless a mis-statement was made, we did not in 
the least mind criticism. Every month, when this magazine 
appeared, he would pore over it and as often as not demand 
that I write a challenging letter over something someone (usually 
it seemed to be W.R.A.) had said in its columns. 

He carried this fighting spirit into everything, but one only 
had to ask him a totally irrelevant musical question to disarm 
him and bring him back, temporarily at any rate, to more 
moderate mood. It was this inbred desire to give everybody the 
benefit of his musical knowledge that kept him friendly—the 
more you asked him the better he liked you. I never knew 
anybody who successfully disputed any of his statements about 
music. 

Baritz, living near Manchester, was a familiar figure at the 
Free Trade Hall, Manchester, and it was a grievous blow when, 
after some apparently unforgivable criticism, Sir Hamilton Harty 
withdrew his privilege of free entry to any of the Hallé Orchestra 
concerts and rehearsals, and forbade him to attend them. 

But the most astounding thing Baritz ever did was to challenge 
a famous conductor’s performance of a symphony recorded for 
us. He said it was “ all wrong ’’—full of mistakes, a false interpre- 
tation, a ludicrous piece of work. It was in test record form and 
he dared us to issue it. Sterling was hastily consulted, and decided 
it must be submitted to completely independent outside criticism 
by two experts who, needless to say, had no knowledge either of 
the conductor or the circumstances. They both condemned it as 
badly done and an offence to musicians. . . The recording 
was scrapped forthwith and another conductor hurriedly sum- 
moned to undertake a new performance. 

Under sympathetic control, Moses Baritz could have become 
one of the world’s greatest musical authorities. Whatever he 
wrote was authoritative and although his positive, unequivocal 
style sometimes had to be toned down for commercial use, what 
he said was never questioned—except once. That was over 
Stravinsky’s Symphony of Psalms, by one of our “ bright young 
men” of the time, whereupon Moses promptly propounded a 
list of searching questions on the work and the self-appointed 
critic retired in dismay. 

The quality of these record leaflets which Baritz wrote for 
us may be gauged by the fact that shortly before his death I was 
negotiating with a publisher for the publication of many of them 
in book form as a work of reference. This only fell through by 
reason of changes in the publisher’s organisation. 

There was a time when Baritz was superseded for a year or 
two by a newcomer who considered that the record leaflets 
should be written by named authorities, Sir Donald Tovey and 
Dr. Fuller-Maitland among them. But this was only a show of 
fireworks and pretty soon Moses was happily at work on them 
again, continuing until a few days before his fatal illness. 

Both these men—Wild and Baritz—worked anonymously for 
the good of the gramophone, and there may be many who un- 
knowingly owe gratitude to them for their guidance when taking 
their early steps into the field of better class recorded music. 
Their record leaflets are still in use. 

Now we come to the great revolution itself—electric recording. 


(To ke continued) 
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IN DEFENCE OF COLLECTORS 
By R. E. Higgins and L. Hevington-Root (Australia). 


[N the June issue of THE GRAMOPHONE your contributor G.W. 

wrote that he regrets that he has... ** neither the time nor the 
space to apply an overdue corrective to the nonsense that has so 
often been printed and is habitually talked by the queer fraternity 
of ‘ collectors ’ who have established among themselves a topsy- 
turvey scale of values and a series of reputations which bear no 
relation to artistic merits” ... and on page 267 (May) he 
refers to “that uncritical fraternity who call themselves col- 
lectors.”” In the first place we unhesitatingly assert that practically 
the whole content of most articles contributed for ‘‘ Collectors’ 
Corner’ by collectors is emphatically NOT nonsense, but 
true and accurate statement of facts, which neither G.W. nor 
anyone else can disprove. Because a few writers for “ Collectors’ 
Corner” (one in particular may be remembered) injudiciously 
bestowed praise on artist or record when little or none was 
merited, are all other contributors to be branded as uncritical > 
The opinion of readers tends to the belief that criticism by 
writers for ‘‘ Collectors’ Corner ” has been very frank. 

When G.W. attributes to collectors a “‘ topsy-turvey scale of 
values ” it immediately becomes pertinent to ask him to specify 
his “* scale of values.” On behalf of collectors of our acquaintance 
may we state here a few of the fundamental principles on which 
we believe the scale of values of true collectors is based. 

Firstly, we treasure records sung in the best traditions of the 
real bel canto or best dramatic schools as opposed to the mere 
vocal noises (often over-amplified) in which too many “ singers ” 
of more recent years indulge. 

Secondly, we demand artistry and interpretative ability rather 
than a travesty of it, individuality of voice and personality 
instead of monotonous mediocrity, correct technique and proper 
production and breath control instead of the faults and imperfec- 
tions too evident in the records of so many later period singers. 

It may be well to here mention the well known fact that very 
many “collectors” records are of highest artistic merit, and 
often—so far as voice is concerned—exceedingly well recorded. 

G.W. appears to attach but little importance to the historical 
value of “* collectors ” records. Surely one of the worthiest aims 
of the “‘ queer ” (according to G.W. !) collectors is the preserva- 
tion of the finest interpretations or loftiest characterisations by 
great artists of the past. Is not the cult then justified to the fullest 
extent if it but preserves for posterity records enshrining the 
Zerlina of Patti, the Carmen of Calvé or of De Lussan, the 
Fidelio and Constanze of Lilli Lehmann, the Mimi of Melba. 
the Isolde of Nordica, the Fides of Schumann-Heink, the Sarastro- 
of Plangon, the Tannhauser and Walther of Winkelmann, the 
Don Giovanni or Falstaff of Scotti, to mention but few ? 

There is also the historic value and tradition of records by 
original creators of important roles (e.g. Tamagno as Otello and 
Maurel as Iago) ; also (interesting though often less important) 
of composers performing or accompanying their own composi- 
tions. Does the consummate artistry of a Blanche Marchesi, a 
Charles Santley, a Maurice Renaud, a Charles Gilibert, a 
Plunket Greene or a David Bispham mean so little to G.W. as 
his writings imply ? 

Space, we know, must limit reply to G.W.’s strictures on certain 
artists and records to a few sentences. Against the detractive 
aspersions he casts at Nellie Melba and Emma Eames may be 
quoted the verdict (in THE GRAMOPHONE) of the late Mr. Herman 
Klein, whose vast musical knowledge and experience render his 
considered opinion doubly authoritative, that the Romeo et 
Juliette Valse of Melba and the Gretchen am Spinnrade of 
Eames were the finest interpretations thereof ever recorded. We 
are not aware of any recording of either the aria or of the song 
(issued since Mr. Klein’s death) which would have given him 
any cause to revise his opinion. 

It is noted that G.W. appears to consider Calvé and Tetrazzini 
of little importance since he makes no reference to their records-- 
marked-for-deletion. 
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AND FIRST REVIEWS 


(Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List) 





ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


Philadelphia Orchestra (Stokowski) : Pictures at an Exhibi- 
tion (Moussorgsky, arr. Stokowski). H.M.V., DB5827-30 
(12 in., 29s. 4d.). Auto., DB8914-7. Album No. 369. 

Extremely vivid, full of the most powerful orchestral effects, 
yet always, even with steel, within comfortable acceptance ; a 
typical Phily product, a welcome re-entrant into the catalogue, 
sure to be received with joy by all who can relish the application 
of Stokowski’s colours to Moussorgsky’s pictorial music, which 
curiously was first set down for the piano, though it is not particu- 
larly pianistic. He seems to have been in his most sharply re- 
ceptive mood when his imagination was stirred by the exhibition 
of the pictures and architectural drawings of his dead friend 
Hartmann, one of a circle of artistic folk around Balakirev, who 
is best remembered now by some of his buildings in Leningrad. 
The ideas came thronging: “I can hardly manage to get them 
down on paper fast enough.” Hartmann died before he was 
forty, and Moussorgsky first poured out his ideas about the loss of 
such a talent, upon unruled paper ; he, like so many of us at 
some time or other when death robs us of a dear friend, raged and 
rebelled. Then, when the qualities of Hartmann’s creative work 
were before him in the exhibition got up by his circle, Moussorg- 
sky’s need for fuller expression of his feelings about the painter 
was met by the pictures. No composer of the famous Russian 
circle was more readily moved to the most penetrating translation 
into music of visual art or human gesture. We are finding that 
out more clearly than ever; now that we get chances to hear his 
work as he left it, not as Rimsky “improved” it. The very 
roughness of Moussorgsky was a peculiar power for long not 
fully appreciated—like some kinds of modern (and also of 
‘* native ”) sculpture. 

There are apparently four other orchestrations of the suite of 
ten pieces (one or two of which are here omitted) : Touschmalov’s 
(eight, performed in 1891) ; Sir Henry Wood’s (nine) ; Leon- 
ardi’s (Paris, 1924) ; and Ravel’s, made for Koussevitzky. The 
first I have never heard ; Leonardi’s does not seem to have been 
well received. Ravel’s has been the most highly esteemed, 
naturally enough. We may expect some still higher lights in 
Stokowski’s treatment of a work that remained in MS. for some 
years after Moussorgsky’s death ; it was published by Bessel only 
in 1886. 

There is an introduction, which recurs as a varied interlude 
later, several times. Here we are to think of the composer moving, 
now eagerly, now musingly, from one to another of the water- 
colours and: designs. Alternating in 5-4 and 6-4 time, the theme, 
with its familiar Russian phraseology of rising and falling fourths, 
suggests enthusiasm and the start of a journey, as indeed the 
occasion was for Moussorgsky—the inception of one of his most 
enjoyable exhibitions of translation and comment. The second 
piece, Gnomus, is commonly described as depicting a twisted dwarf 
shuffling along. But Stassov, the critic who got up the show of 
pictures, told a friend that the gnome “is a child’s plaything, 
fashioned, after Hartmann’s design in wood, for the Christmas 


tree at the Artists’ Club (1869). It is something in the style of 
the fabled Nutcracker, the nuts being inserted in the gnome’s 
mouth. The gnome accompanies his droll movements with savage 
shrieks” (quoted, with acknowledgment, from a Boston Orchestra 
programme of 1934-5). 

In the varied form of the interlude after this piece we hear the 
remarkable fullness of the woodwind tone, as well as a fine quality 
of soft string tone that is particularly delightful (I wish we more 
often could enjoy it, in all U.S. recordings: I mean the beautiful 
softness and sheen of it ; I still prize, perhaps most highly of all, 
really fine p and pp reproduction on a gramophone record). 

One remembers Ravel’s saxophone in the next piece, The Old 
Castle. If the song is not very mediaeval, its love-lorn feeling is 
easy to enjoy ; I suppose we may so describe the sensitive effect? 
I rather think Stokowski extends the coda here—the throbbing 
figure. Presumably his version remains in MS. 

Bydlo. Polish, I read, for “ cattle.” The picture is of a Polish 
ox-waggon lurching along, the driver, we may reckon, singing the 
hearty modal tune we hear, as he, with his cattle, lumbers 
through the ruts and mud: a splendid little picture of the 
‘* approaching, passing and dying away ”’ type which it would not 
be easy to surpass. How well we get the weight of the thing, the 
massive, stolid, reliable sense of the countryman and his work ; 
with, underlying that, the sense of beauty in the slightly strange 
scale of the song—the spirit of universal beauty that the best 
folk-music instils, making us conscious of the unity of mankind. 

A late month allows neither space nor time for discussion of 
dozens of interesting points (in passing, I pay a tribute to all who 
get out records—especially when they have to come overseas. 
The wonder is not that they are sometimes late, but that we get 
them at all). I should have liked both the amusing Squabbling 
Children and Limoges (The Market), but ten pieces, with the 
interludes, are rather too many to get upon eight sides. 

The changing nature .of the interlude can suggest to us the 
varying thoughts of the composer as he muses upon different 
aspects of his friend’s talent. 

The Two Jews is extraordinarily well done by Moussorgsky, 
with the rich, pompous one annoyed by the whining poor man, 
whose persistent attempts to be noticed, yet to avoid (one might 
say) getting kicked, are funny and yet pathetic. The rich man’s 
snarling ‘“‘ Oh, get away!” is the very obvious coda. Perhaps 
Stokowski has made this sound on almost too big a scale for such 
an incident. 

In The Catacombs Hartmann drew himself in the underground 
burying places of old Paris, “‘Sepulcrum Romanum.” The 
sudden ff chords followed by p ones suggest something like terror. 
Moussorgsky wrote, towards the end, ‘‘ Con mortuis in lingua 
mortua,”’ a slightly incorrect phrase (“‘ With the dead in a dead 
tongue ”’) to music which is a changed version of the Promenade, 
as the composer thinks upon the skulls, and also of his friend, 
now with the dead. The Baba Yaga (witch-ride) is a great 
favourite of mine. Gerald Abraham quotes Ralston (1872) on 
this personage: “‘ a hideous old woman, very tall, very long of 
limb, with an excessively long nose, and dishevelled hair... . 
Her usual habitation is a cottage which stands ‘on fowls’ legs,’ 
that is, on slender supports. . . . When the Baba Yaga goes 
abroad, she rides in an iron mortar. This she propels with the 
pestle. . . and as she goes she sweeps away the traces of her 
passage with a broom.” Dargomizsky, Rimsky and Liadov 
depicted her also—mostly with a hint of her semi-comic aspect. 
Hartmanin’s design was for a clock in the shape of Baba Yaga’s 
hut. This music is a sort of Bare Mountain devilry, with the 
most delicious whoops and shrieks—a first-class bit of wild 
imagination, gorgeously recorded. The finale comes with pro- 
cessional glory to the great gate of Kiev, which Hartmann 
designed in the: ancient Russian style, with a cupola shaped 
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like a helmet. (I wonder what’s doing in Kiev to-day?) The 
march gives place to a churchly theme, upon which break in 
festival chimes and the full force of Phily’s up-to-date recording, 
well worth hearing: quite remarkable volume—one of the most 
stirring sides of the day. 


Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler): Overture, “The 
Thieving Magpie” (Rossini). H.M.V. C3271 (12 in., 
4s. 104d.). 

In the resounding vein of this orchestra’s recording, the 
performance, if at first a little heavily accented in the loud parts, 
touches the gentler bars with a brush both bright and clear, 
so that there is no feeling of discrepancy, as sometimes we get 
in the very big foreign recordings, but scarcely ever in our own. 
We have to remember, of course, that Rossini’s orchestration 
here was not of the subtlest, though the overture (1817) contains 
some of his most characteristic music, and bits of the leading 
themes which suggest well enough how aptly he contrived to 
introduce strongly contrasted emotions, of pity and fun, melo- 
dramatic sensation and simplicity, into the opera. It seems to 
have gone clean out of the repertory here. The only remembrance 
of it that I have is a performance by a small company in Italy 
many years ago. Rossini was certainly in high feather when he 
wrote the opera, in the midst of a tremendously productive 
period: from 1815 to 1823 he wrote twenty works! The drum 
rolls at the start seem almost to be a Till Eulenspiegel-like nose 
thumbing ; or, more politely, a call to attention the like of which 
was uncommon, almost unknown, in 1817. It was said that 
a certain solemn soul threatened to have Rossini’s life for such 
an insult to art and audience. The plot originally was tragic— 
about a servant maid who was suspected of stealing a spoon 
(the real thief being a magpie) ; she was tortured, and the truth 
was only revealed by a thunderbolt which tumbled down the 
magpie’s nest. Rossini’s libretto considerably lightened the 
plot, which of course had a happy ending. 

In some ways—in its domestic interest—the opera was in a 
newer vein than the bulk of works, wherein tragedy was almost 
always associated with royal or other distinguished persons, 
not plain folk. The overture takes a leisurely way, with its 
famous crescendo, a dance-section, and other tunes both sunny 
and gracious. We have beautifully neat playing and crisp, 
sunny recording. 


Cleveland Orchestra (Rodzinski): “1812” Overture 
(Tchaikovsky). Columbia, LX932-3 (12 ins., 14s. 8d.). 


1812, Napoleon retreats from Moscow. 1942, Hitler retreats, 
along the same Mojaisk-Smolensk road. Then, France was the 
enemy. Now, Germany. The terrific crash of triumph in this 
overture will yet be topical, as the clash of battle now is. 

The records seem difficult to surpass for bite and realism. 
If a greater degree of reverberation were introduced some gain 
might be offset by a loss in the splendid clarity. In such music 
one appreciates bold, extremely firm outlines more than any 
warmth that carries with it the least haziness. I have heard 
the bells in the finale out of tune. These seem to be a capital set. 
Only the big drum’s cannoning may be a little dull, to some 
ears, though the last timp. strokes are first-rate. It appears 
(acknowledgement to E. Evans’ book) that the work was com- 
missioned for an All-Russian Exhibition of Arts and Crafts in 
Moscow, but first performed at the consecration of a cathedral 
in 1882, when a musical festival commemorated “ the events to 
which the building owed its origin, viz., those of 1812.” Was 
the work ever played as intended, with artillery firing at the 
finish? The first theme is a h , ‘* God preserve Thy people.” 
The former Russian National Anthem was written long after 
1812 ; the Marseillaise represents France—though the Frenchmen 
concerned would not have sung it! Another theme is a folk-tune, 
also used by Rimsky-Korsakov in his Overture on Russian Themes. 
Both as topical matter and as a remarkable piece of recording 
of the stark yet not bare order, the record stands out vividly. 

W.R.A. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


*Arthur Rubinstein (piano): The Mazurkas of Chopin 
(Second Volume). Mazurka in B major, Op. 63, No. 1. 
D major, Op. 33, No. 2. C major, Op. 33, No. 3. F 
minor, Op. 68, No. 4 (Posthumous). B minor, Op. 33, 
No. 4. C sharp minor, Op. 41, No.1. B , Op. 41, 
No. 3. C sharp minor, Op. 63, No. 3. G Op. 50, 
No. 1. F minor, Op. 63, No. 2. A flat » Op. 50, 
No. 2. C sharp minor, Op. 50 No. 3. B major, Op. 56, 
No. 1. A minor, Op. 59, No. 1. C major, Op. 56, No. 2. 
C minor, Op. 56, No. 3. A flat major, Op. 59, No. 2. 
C major, Op. 68, No. 1 (Posthumous). F sharp minor, 
Op. 59, No. 3. G major, Op. 67, No. 1 (Posthumous). 
A minor, Op. 68, No. 2 (Posthumous). A minor (Post- 
humous). A minor (“‘ Notre Temps”). H.M.V. DB3839-45 
(12 in., 51s. 4d.). 

We have had to wait a long time for the second and final 
volume of Chopin’s Mazurkas, but it will be found that it is 
almost as full of good things as the first volume, although it 
contains some early works (published posthumously as Op. 67 
and Op. 68) of no great value, and one Mazurka, Op. 56, No. 3, 
in which one does not deplore a cut. 

Amongst the early works grouped as Op. 68 is, by the way, the 
last piece of music Chopin wrote, the Mazurka in F minor, 
which he was too weak to try over at the piano. This pathetic 
document contains, as I have said in the album notes, an occa- 
sional poverty, even clumsiness, in the bass that the composer 
would surely have remedied at the piano, but it shows his fine 
harmonic sense, his fountain of melody unimpaired. 

There are some remarkable harmonies in these various sets of 
Mazurkas, particularly in the exotic No. 1 in C sharp minor of 
Op. 41, the free modulations of Op. 50, No. 1, in G major, and 
the magnificent No. 3 in F sharp minor of Op. 59. Then there is 
the Bach-like two-part writing in No. 2 in C major of Op. 56— 
which comes in with strange effect—and the two-part imitational 
writing at the start of Op. 50, No. 3, in C sharp minor. In No. 3 
of Op. 63, also in C minor, Chopin shows he can write a canon 
with the best. But the great fascination of the Mazurkas lies in 
their infinite variety and in their appeal as a kind of intimate 
emotional diary of Chopin’s life. 

There is place here for hours of enjoyment studying Chopin’s 
amazing originality of treatment—the codas alone prove most 
engrossing—and for following him from village green to ballroom, 
ballroom to concert hall or theatre. The peasants’ dance in 
Op. 56, No. 2, in C major, the aristocrats in Op. 50, No. 2, in 
A flat major. A prima ballerina dances on her points in Op. 33, 
No. 2, in D major, a concert pianist plays in Op. 41, No. 3, in 
B major. And so on. All the time this music “‘ stands for the life 
of a nation, of Poland, in its general features for universal life, in 
its intimate particulars for the life of Poland. Chopin thought 
with Poland: his feeling originated in the supremely keen 
sensitiveness of the Pole, and he has written nothing which is not 
a pure and genuine expression of the Polish spirit.” 

Of Arthur Rubinstein’s performance one can only speak in 
general terms. Chopin is said never to have played the Mazurkas 
twice alike and one could play sadly one day, to fit a mood, 
what one had played merrily the day before, to fit another. 

Rubinstein is sensitive to the abounding harmonic beauties of 
the Mazurkas, his playing is always rhythmically alive, and the 
balance of parts well kept. 

Occasionally an unaccented short note is apt to jump out too 
strongly, but I find nothing much else to criticise. 

Emotionally some people may find this artist a bit cold and 
some lack of abandon in his playing. There is certainly a lack of 
warmth in the actual piano tone which, as recorded, is on the 
thin side: and one should remember that a certain restraint is 
characteristic of Rubinstein. 

Nevertheless, looking back over the long task, I think he 
displays remarkable artistry and perception and that it would 
not have been easy to make a better choice of pianist. A.R. 
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Newton-Wood (piano): Sonata No. 1 in C, Op. 24 (Weber). 
Decca K1038-40 (12 in., 14s. 74d.). 

We have forgotten that Weber was one of the greatest pianists 
of his day, that his Sonatas were full of new ideas and so overbore 
the reason of one critic that he rated them above those of Beeth- 
oven! 

The Weber Sonatas are, in fact, rarely played in these days. Let 
it be granted that they are more fantasies than what we under- 
stand by sonatas, that they are not notable for great distinction 
or development of thought, and there yet remain: a great deal of 
delightful music to be enjoyed. 

So far as this Sonata is concerned the last two movements are 
undoubtedly the best. Indeed the Minuet and Trio really lend 
sense to a comparison with Beethoven; quite apart from the 
5th Symphony rhythm of the Trio. It is inventive, wilful, capricious 
music and each section is all of a piece. The finale, which Henselt 
re-arranged so as to make it more difficult, is a perpetuum mobile 
that makes a sure encore piece. 

The other two movements are not without their moments, 
some dramatic writing and a fine end in the ornamental slow 
movement, and an irresistible bit of ballet in the first movement. 

This is Noel Newton-Wood’s first solo appearance on records 
and though it is promising in many ways he has not taken the 
measure of his task as successfully as Denis Matthews did last 
month. His pedalling is often smudgy, his climaxes noisy and 
unclear, and his tone generally rather hard. But he has consider- 
able vitality and makes a very live thing of the Minuet move- 
ment, even if he is not quite light fingered enough for the finale. 

My copies of these records had rather noisy surfaces and the 
recording itself seemed to me only moderately good. 


Watson Forbes (viola), Denise Lassimonne (piano): Three 
Sonatas for Viola and Piano, No. 1 in G (J. S. Bach). 
Decca K1041-2 (12 in., gs. gd.). 

Bach wrote three Sonatas for viola da Gamba and clavier, of 
which this one, in G major, was originally composed for two 
flutes and continuo. The quick movements bustle along in the 
familiar way—the jog-trot rather than the inspired Bach—and 
the slow movements are expressive enough, though unremarkable. 
The long held viola note in the third movement—a short one—is a 
pleasure after the continual busy-ness of each instrument. I 
cannot think Watson Forbes is yet happily recorded. His tone 
still sounds too dry and his bowing scratchy in some of the quick 
passages. The playing is, of course, clean, and the interpretation 
thoroughly musical, but greater beauty and depth of ‘tone are 
still to seek. Miss Lassimonne should sound as if on equal terms 
with her partner. This is not quite the case in the balance as 
recorded. What one hears of her is excellent. 


Harriet Cohen (piano) : Sonatina in C major, Op. 13, No. 1 
(Kabalewsky) and Prelude Op. 34, No. 14 (Shostakovitch). 
Columbia DX1066 (12 ins., 4s. 104d.). 

Kabalewsky’s Sonatina is a charming piece of work. It is 
frankly tuneful and romantic and may roughly be described as 
Russianised-Poulenc. The melodic material has, in the first 
movement, a strong flavour of folk-song and the second subject 
seems to be a quotation from the theme of Glazounov’s Theme 
and Variations in A major for piano. Was Kabalewsky one of 
his pupils, or is the resemblance merely fortuitous? 

The slow movement seems to have an ecclesiastical flavour, 
and might well picture a procession of chanting monks, their 
song dying away into the distance at the close. I realise how 
shocking such a suggestion will be in progressive circles and 
doubtless it has no basis in fact! So I merely give it for what it 
is worth. The light-hearted last movement delightfully rounds 
off this fresh and welcome little work. 

The Shostakovitch Prelude plunges us into a world of gloom 
and suffering. It was written in 1935, one of a set that received 
no great praise. It is, however, impressive as a struggle with 
apparently intractable material and certainly conveys an im- 
- pression of power. I should have preferred something less 

violently contrasted with the Kabalewsky. 
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Miss Cohen gives a really delightful performance of the 
Sonatina, warm and fresh and splendidly rhythmical, and there 
is no doubt of her feeling for the Shostakovitch, even if one cannot 
wholly share it. The recording is very good, the best that has 
come my way this month because it has both warmth and depth 
of tone. 


The Philharmonia String Quartet. Quartet in F major, 
Op. 59, No. 1 (Beethoven). Columbia DX1067-71 (12ins., 
24s. 43$d.). Auto DX8173-7. Score Eulenburgh ts. gd. 

A review of this remarkable recording must, alas, be held 
over until next month as there is no time now to do it justice. 


SONGS 


Webster Booth (tenor) with orchestra : Song of the Vagabonds 
(Hooker-Friml) One Alone (Mandel-Romberg). H.M.V. 
Bg255 (10 ins., 3s. 114d.). 

The ‘Song of the Vagabonds,” in which the poet Villon 
hurls raging defiance at the Duke of Burgundy, depended very 
greatly in the show itself on the effective support of a large and 
defiant chorus. Webster Booth does without a chorus in this 
record, but he lets himself go so valiantly that he is a host in 
himself. By contrast, in “One Alone,” now an established 
favourite, he takes the languorous, yearning phrases in his 
smoothest and easiest style. As usual, his words are beautifully 
clear. 


John McCormack (tenor): Gerald Moore (piano): Come 
back, my love (Miller-Rubinstein arr. Grun). Here in 
the quiet Hills (O’Reilly-Carne). H.M.V. DA1809 
(10 ins., 4s. 103d.). 2 

I was unable to ascertain whether “‘ Come back to me” is 
one of Anton (Melody in F.) Rubinstein’s own songs, for he 
wrote a considerable number, or if it isan adaptation ofone of 
his instrumental pieces. Whichever the way of it, I felt it to be 
rather ordinary for one of our most distinguished singers to 
expend his art upon. ‘“ Here in the quiet hills” is a pleasant 
little companion, but not outstanding. 


Richard Tauber (tenor) with orchestra: The Question and 
Laughter and Weeping (Clutsam-Schubert). Parlophone 
RO20507 (10 ins., 4s. 104d.). 

Intermezzo (Henning-Provost). Come back my love 
(Miller-Rubinstein). RO20508 (10 ins., 4s. 104d.). 

Four songs give Tauber a choice of moods this month. The 
two latest Clutsam-Schubert numbers from Blossom Time are 
quite delightful, particularly “ Laughter and Weeping.” 
‘“* Intermezzo’ (from the film Escape to Happiness) is also a 
typical Tauber song. His singing of the Rubinstein “‘ Come back, 
my love ” in which he has the support of an orchestra, is not so 
deliberately poised as that of McCormack (also released this 
month), but it struck me as being warmer and more fluid. 


Paul Robeson (bass): Sea Fever (Masefield-Ireland) : Absent 
(Metcalf). H.M.V. Bg257 (10 in., 3s. 11 3d.). 

It is good to see Paul Robeson’s name again—his first appear- 
ance since “‘ Ballad for Americans.” ‘“‘ Sea Fever ”’ must rank as 
one of the most successful settings ever made of any poem, so 
perfectly does it fit Masefield’s fine verses. “‘ Absent ” is more of a 
concert ballad, but a good and one-time very popular specimen. 
Robeson’s magnificent voice still strikes one as phenomenal. 


David Lloyd (tenor): Gerald Moore (piano): The Gentle 
Maiden (Somervell-Boulton) : Annabelle Lee (E. A. Poc- 
Leslie). Col. DB2061 (10 in., 3s. 11 4d.). 

This is one of David Lloyd’s most charming records. Somer- 
vell’s arrangement of the Irish air “‘ The Gentle Maiden,” is one 
of the loveliest that has ever come from the land of haunting 
melodies. ‘‘ Annabelle Lee”? (not to be confused with “‘ Miss 
A.L. ”’) has an attraction of its own. Edgar Allan Poe was prone 
to invent a name for a fictitious female, and then write his poem 
around it, trusting almost entirely to metre for his effect. He did 
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it with great success in “* The Raven,” and here also one finds 
that the rhythm of the words dictates the nature of the melody. 
In the singing there are occasional touches of a heavier, more 
operatic tone than such simple songs demand, but the record is 
wholly pleasing. 


Rise Stevens and Nelson Eddy with orchestra: My Hero 
and Sympathy. Columbia DB2069: While My Lady 
Sleeps and Ti-Ra-La-La DB2070. The Chocolate Soldier 
and Forgive (Strange & Straus). DB2o71 (all 10 ins., 
gs. 114d. each). From the film ‘‘ The Chocolate Soldier.” 

Nelson Eddy is one of the greatest favourites of the musical 
film world, and there is no doubt that these records from his 
latest screen success, The Chocolate Soldier, will be very popular. The 
film differs considerably from the original operetta, but the big 
numbers are retained, although arranged as duets. Rise Stevens, 
Eddy’s leading lady is a vivacious singing partner with a fine mezzo- 
soprano voice, and the four duets, ““ My Hero,” “‘ Sympathy,”’ 
“The Chocolate Soldier”? and “ Forgive’ are full of melody 
and vitality. 

Nelson Eddy sings the Serenade, ‘‘ While my lady sleeps ” 
as a solo with chorus, and “‘ Ti-Ra-La-La”’ gives Rise Stevens 
an opportunity for some effective singing on her own account, 
with a “ Women’s chorus.” The choruses in both are of the 
wordless variety, spasmodic and rather gusty, with which 
Hollywood has now made us familiar. Arrangements and 
accompaniments are of course of the lush and _ efficient 
film type. 


The Fleet Street Choir (Lawrence): Music, when soft 
voices die (Shelley-Wood: Fair Phyllis I saw (Farmer) 
and See, See the Shepherd’s Queen (Tomkins). Decca 
K1046 (12 ins., 4s. 103d.). 

These are essentially records for lovers of unaccompanied 
singing, who owe much to this admirable choir for their recent 
additions to a side of gramophone music which has for some years 
manifested only spasmodic activity. Charles Wood’s setting of 
Shelley’s poem “‘ Music, when soft voices die” contains some 
nice subtleties of balance and reflective, quiet writing. It may 
not be grasped, perhaps, at one or two hearings, since it depends 
much on its harmonic texture. Charles Wood succeeded Stanford 
as Professor of Music at Cambridge in 1924, but only lived to 
enjoy the distinction for two years. 

The items on the second side are more directly attractive. 
“ Fair Phyllis I saw” is a madrigal of a bright and lively type 
by John Farmer, who lived at the end of the 
sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth centuries. 
Not much is known of him except that he left some excellent 
madrigals. ‘‘ See, see the Shepherd’s Queen” is the kind of 
madrigal known as a “ Ballet.” It has ‘“‘ Tra-la-la” passages 
between the clauses, and probably was originally accompanied 
by some dancing action by the singers. Thomas Tomkins (1573- 
1656) was a contemporary of Thomas Morley, and a noted 
composer of Church Music and Madrigals. 
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Polish .Army Choir. Polish Mountaineer Songs (arr. 
Kolaczkowski). H.M.V. BDg7o (10 in. 3s. o}d.). 

The Polish Mountaineer Songs are magnificent pieces of 
unaccompanied male voice singing. The only other instances of 
such sonorous, well-balanced tone I can recollect were some of 
the older Russian records. Indeed there is a great similarity in 
the deftly changing rhythms, particularly in the use of sharp 
staccato accompanying voices to the melody. One of the little 
songs is strangely Scottish in feeling. 

Janicek, whose memory they commemorate was, I understand, 
a kind of patriot-brigand, who stole from the rich to help the 
poor, but my knowledge of Polish being nil, I cannot say how he 
managed it. The record will, however, appeal for its lovely 
texture of rich singing, and you should make a point of hearing 
them. H.D.R. 


BANDS 


In my last notes I promised a more detailed commentary on 
Denis Wright’s Concerto for Cornet, played by Band Sergt.- 
Major R. Lewis and the Royal Artillery Band (Woolwich) 
on Decca M508-9. 

This concerto is in the normal three-movement form and the 
scoring for the sclo instrument is an integral part of the work 
as a whole and not merely a bravura arrangement designed for 
the display of a soloist’s brilliance. There is, of course, the usual 
cadenza in the first movement and it calls for a fine technique. 

The falling motif in the first movement is the basis of a very 
beautiful tune and it is developed both with fine artistry and 
good craftsmanship. The second movement, a canzonetta, 
contains some charming lyrical writing, and in particular there 
is a lovely warmth of colour. The finale, a rondo, speeds along 
with a scherzo-like gaiety of spirit and is played with a crispness 
and a precision which get every ounce out of it. 

These, then, are a very notable brace of records. The work 
itself is admirable, both for its artistry and its craftsmanship. 
The solo part is played with excellent tone and beautiful control, 
while the band is perfectly balanced with the soloist and plays 
with restraint. It is to be hoped that military bands are not 
slow to take up such a fine and novel work. One often hears 
complaints that there is little good original music available for 
military bands, but on the other hand one sometimes fears that 
what little there is is allowed to get dusty in the library. 

A splendid album comes from the H.M.V. Company. It 
contains 10 records made by Service personnel and the Central 
Band and Orchestra of the Royal Air Force, conducted by 
Wing-Commander R. P. O’Donnell, M.V.O. The booklet 
issued with the records has an Introduction by Air Commodore 
H. Peake, the Director of Public Relations, in which he stresses 
the need for musical entertainment, especially at R.A.F. stations 
situated in country districts, as relaxation from the stress and 
strain of operational and training activities. There are the two 
permanent Bands of the Royal Air Force, the Central Band and 
the Cranwell Band, but the Air Council, recognising the need 
for musical -entertainment, have recently authorised seven 
additional bands to be provided to tour the stations in the various 
Commands. Even so, there are many small stations to whom a 
visit by one of the R.A.F. bands will be a rarity, and it is partly 
because of this that this album of records has been made, but 
while they are designed primarily for the Royal Air Force they 
will appeal strongly to many readers of the general public— 
particularly those who are in any way directly or indirectly 
connected with the aircraft industry. It is good to read that the 
entire profits resulting from the sale of these records are, by the 
joint generosity of those who made them and The Gramophone 
Company, Limited, to be devoted to the Royal Air Force Benevo- 
lent Fund. 

The first side contains the National Anthem and Land of Hope 
and Glory. Side 2 contains the Trumpet Calls of the R.A.F., and 
it is curious to note that among these the popular and well- 
known “ Come to the Cookhouse Door Boys ”’ is not included, 
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the reason being that the work of an R.A.F. station does not 
often permit all the personnel to eat at the same time, and 
consequently the call is not very often used. The third side 
contains the Royal Air Force March which was specially composed 
by the late Sir Walford Davies in 1918, when he was Musical 
Director of the R.A.F. This is the official march-past, and is 
used on every ceremonial occasion. Side 4 contains the General 
Salute and the Inspection March (The Duke of York). The former is 

given on all occasions when officers of Air rank are on parade, 
while the latter is usually played whilst an Air Officer is inspecting 
a guard of honour or a parade. Side 5 contains Fall in and Fly 
March, which is an excellent quick march and here is played in 
strict tempo for parade use. 

Side 6 contains The Lad from London Town March, composed 
by Wing-Commander O’Donnell, the present Musical Director 
of the Central Band and one of the best marches written during 
recent years. Sides 7 and 8 are devoted to the National Anthems 
of the Allied Squadrons. Sides g to 18 contain a Guest Night pro- 
gramine, starting with The Roast Beef of Old England. This is 
followed by a lively march Jt’s in the Air, which in turn is followed 
by Waldteufel’s famous Espaia Waltz. Then we have a double- 
sided Selection from Madame Butterfly, followed by two typical 
and tuneful items by Eric Coates, called respectively Song of 
Loyalty and Gver to You. Then we have A Sentimental Sea Shanty, 
which is an excellent arrangement of the old traditional song 
Shenandoah, interwoven with scraps of melody from other sea 
shanties. Following this is Mackenzie Rogan’s arrangement of 
Festival of Empire which is thoroughly representative of the 
national tunes of the whole empire ; and the last two sides of 
the Guest Night programme are devoted to popular R.4.F. 
Choruses—by this time one can assume that the hosts and guests 
will have taken the matter of musical entertainment into their 
own hands. 

Finally, to differentiate between Sundays and weekdays, 
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there are two sides containing respectively the two well-known 
hymns Fight the Good Fight and Abide With Me, in which the 
band is joined by a first-class choir from one of the R.A.F. stations. 


- The quality of the recording throughout these twenty sides is 
of the very highest class, and the records reflect the greatest 
possible credit on all concerned in their making, and should 
have a tremendous sale. 

The Royal Artillery Band (Woolwich) gives excellent 
performances of those two famous stable-companions, Purcell’s 
Trumpet Voluntary and Walford Davies’s Solemn Melody, on Decca 
F8055. Lieut. O. W. Geary, the band’s conductor, is responsible 
for the Purcell arrangement and has made a very fine job of it. 
This is a very attractive record. 

Columbia FB2736 contains the latest record by Foden’s 
Motor Works Band. One side contains Zelda Caprice in which 
the cornet solo is superbly played by a soloist who is not named 
on my white-label copy. The other side contains Douglas’s 
amusing Humoresque on Three Blind Mice. An excellent record. 


Finally, we have two records from the Fairey Aviation 
Works Band, under the Regal-Zonophone label. MR3555 
contains Beaufighters by Maurice Johnstone, which I have never 
heard before but which I like. It is a rhapsodical little piece 
and reminiscent (by no means unpleasantly) of Elgar in places. 
On the reverse side is Dvorak’s Slavonic Dance No. 8, which, of 
course, is well known to all, but few will have heard it on brass 
before, I fancy. I have never heard it in this medium before. 
It arranges excellently. My copy is only a white-label one, but 
I hope that the arranger’s name is given on the copies issued for 
sale, for he has done a very fine job of work. Both playing and 
recording are excellent. MR3573 contains a selection by Hum- 
phreys called Britilodia, which is an excellently arranged selection 
of national airs, piquantly put together and very well orchestrated. 
Another excellent record. W.A.C. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


AND 


It is surely an occasion unique in recording 


DANCE 


a dance tune, it can occasion little or no 
surprise to see the name of Brahms appear- 
ing under the tile Cradle Song, played by 
Glenn Miller. This is well and sym- 
pathetically handled and should not give 
offence to anybody. The other side of this 
record is filled by a jolly melody with the 
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history for a Company to announce record- . 


ings of speeches by H.M. The King, the 
President of the United States and The 
Prime Minister all in the same month. 
The Company is H.M.V., and these must 
‘be their biggest single contribution to the 
recorded history of the War, a contribution 
indeed as all the profits from the sale of 
these discs are to be given to charities 
nominated by the distinguished speakers. 
Here then is the opportunity to “ salt 
down”? some momentous occasions, and 
contribute to some worthy causes at the 
same time. 

The King’s Christmas Message to the 
Empire is memorable not only as having 
been broadcast on the third Christmas of 
the War, but because it is one of the finest 
that His Majesty has yet given to his 
people (H.M.V. RC3272). 

H.M.V. Bg262 contains the speech made 
by President Roosevelt to Congress on 
* spcaat entry into the war on December 
8th. 

In The Progress of the War we have the 
three recent speeches by our Prime 
Minister, the first contemporary with that 
of Mr. Roosevelt is Japanese Treachery in the 
Pacifc, contained in H.M.V. C3274-75. 
Number 2 is the Address to Congress of the 
United States of America (C3276-78), whilst 
the last is the famous “‘ some chicken—some 
neck” Address to the Canadian Parliament 
H.M.V. '€3279-82). 


Those who have seen “‘ Dumbo,” Walt 
Disney’s whimsical story of a baby elephant 
who triumphs over his enormous ears and 
finds fame as a circus star, will enjoy the 
three records made from the sound track. 
When I See an Elephant Fly and Baby Mine 
(H.M.V. BDgg93) ;_ Casey Junior and Look 
Out for Mr. Stork (H.M.V. BDggq4) ; and 
Song of the Roustabouts with Parade of the Pink 
Elephants (H.M.V. BDg95). 

As I have not yet seen the film, I found it 
rather difficult to follow the general outline 
of the story from the iecords, but if ene 
ignores the pre-amble’ the songs themselves 
are complete and satisfying—one criticism, 
the recording is not as good as other similar 
dubbings that have been issued. 


Dance Music 


One of the tunes of the day is Rose O’ Day, 
the song with the “ Filla-Ga-Dusha” 
chorus, which outdoes the Hut-Sut Song as 
a tongue twister, is ably handled by Alan 
Kane singing with Ambrose and His 
Band, who back it with a pleasant version 
of Rancho Pillow (Decca F8046). The same 
combination play and sing The Kiss Polka 
from ‘Sun Valley Serenade ” and “ wall- 
flowers ”’ will have further reason to bemoan 
their fates if this dance catches on. Here 
the backing is another popular favourite, 
I Know Why (Decca F845). 

After Chopin’s E major Prelude became 


‘ 


title Elmer’s Tune, which seems to be the 
direct successor to the call of the Whip po’ 
Will in inspiring the tender passions (H.M.V. 
5733). 

This is also the first of Geraldo’s offerings. 
and the question as to which is the ketter 
version is a matter of individual choice- 
hear both before deciding. On the reverse 
of the Geraldo recording is a setting of im, 
which is above average—honours to Dorothy 
Carless for the vocal chorus (Parlophone 
F1888). 

One would expect the composer to get 
the very best from his own compositions 
while conducting his own band. Eric 
Winstone proves that this is a fact when 
he leads his band into Stage Coach, latest of 
his descriptive pieces, and similar remarks 
can be taken as applying to Mirage on the 
other side of Regal MR3595. 


From the first tap of the bator vo the last 
beat in the last bar Babette is and always 
has been all that a good waltz should be. 
Victor Silvester gives a perfect rendering 
of this famous old number, and couples 
with it Green Eyes, which bids fair to attain 
something of the same popularity (Columbia 
FB2756). 

Expert exponents of the intricacies of the 
Tango will welcome the two well-known 
titles chosen for Victor Silvester’s Strings 
for Dancing—/’ll Keep You in My Heart 
Always and Lolita, on Columbia FB2757. 








If you like eight in a bar, you will 
appreciate You Bring the Boogie Woogie Out 
in Me. If not, Harry Roy has put this and 
The Man with the Lollypop Song on the same 
record (Regal MR3601). My own choice 
of a Roy record is Do You Care? and 
Greeting From You, the new foxtrot based on 
the B.B.C. feature ‘‘ Greetings from the 
Forces * (Regal MRg602). 

Jay Wilbur, who appeared with his 
band in the film version of ‘ Hi Gang,” 
plays two numbers from that show—It’s a 
Small World and I’m Singing to a Million, 
both of which will recall pleasant memories 
for those who saw this band in action on the 
Screen (Rex 10088). 

From the other current Ben Lyon-Bebe 
Daniels’ success, “‘ Gangway,” comes My 
Paradise, played this time by The R.A.F. 
Dance Orchestra which goes from strength 
to strength. On the other side of this is the 
new foxtrot, My Mother Would Love You 
{Decca F8048). 

Of the four tunes listed under the name 
of The New Mayfair Dance Orchestra 
easily the best pair is on H.M.V. 5731, 
Caballero on ihe Rio Grande and When Night 
ss Thro’ are the respective titles. 

Edmundo Ros and His Rumba Band 
come out on top form again this month 
with Conga Boom, Conga, in which Ros is 
vocalist. The reverse is Quiermeme Mucho— 
otherwise known as “‘ Yours ”—which fea- 
tures a Spanish vocal (Parlopbone F18g2). 

From the film “ Week-end in Havana ” 
Don Marino Barreto presents Tropical 
Magic, a Beguine, with the usual Don 
Marino touch. His second title is anything 
but usual, The Nango from the same film, is 
listed as a fast rumba—a highly exciting 
piece of orchestration on H.M.V. BD5732. 


Vocal 


Gaye and Nevard, the two charming 
artistes whose first record was issued at the 
end of last year, now sing two well-contrasted 
numbers—Rose O’ Day, fast, lively and gay, 
and Lament to Love, which is sentimental 
indeed. In each case the original and 
attractive style should do much to extend 
the fame of these duettists (H.M.V. BDggo). 

Do you remember how Bing Crosby 
concluded his film “ Birth of the Blues ” 
with the song of that title ? He has now 
recorded this, together with The Waiter and 
the Porter and the Upstairs Maid, in which 
Mary Martin and Jack Teagarden 
participate as wholeheartedly as in the film 
(Brunswick 03269). 

Columbia have issued Bing Crosby 
singing Did You Ever See a Dream Walking ? 
with which he couples a tune which is new 
to me—I’m Hummin’, I’m Whistlin’, I’m 
Singin’—and this really attractive song is 
Bing at his brightest and best (Columbia 
DB2068). 

Ted Andrews, Canadian Troubadour 
recently introduced to the listening public 
in Saturday Night Music Hall, has made 
his first record for Regal—J Spend My Time 
Remembering is the better of the two sides 
although That Lovely Week-end is pleasing 
enough (Regal MR3594). 

From Lancashire comes Betty Driver, 
whose style has much in common with that 
of “Our Gracie,” to sing Swing Bugler, 
another of the brisk tunes from “‘ Gangway,”’ 
linked with The World Will Sing Again. 
This makes an interesting pair on Regal 
MR3505. 
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Turaer Layton seems to have found a 
recruit for the R.A.F., or at least the A.T.C., 
when he sings He Wants to be a Pilot. There 
is no doubt that Turner has the happy 
knack of getting the best from almost any 
song, and both this and his second title , 
The World Will Sing Again, will command 
admiration (Columbia FB2750). 

Although Intermezzo and Sand in My Shoes 
have been recserded oy many artists prev- 
iously, Hutch puts plenty of feeling into 
these numbers and his many admirers will 
find this disc a worthy addition to :heir 
coliections (H.M.V. BDgq2). 

Those who prefer vocal versions of their 
film music will choose Bebe Daniels 
singing It’s a Small World and I’m Singing to 
a Millicn with Jay Wilbur’s Band. Both 





This Month's Choice 


Elmer’s Tune, Cradle Song, Glen Miller 

and His Orchestra, H.M.V. BD5733. 
Elmer’s Tune, Jim, Geraldo and His 

Orchestra, Parlophone F1888. 

Babette, Green Eves, Victor Silvester 
and His Ballroom Orchestra, Colum- 
bia FB2756. 

Rose O’Day, Lament to Love, Gaye 
and Nevard, H.M.V. BDggo. 

Did You Ever See a Dream Walking, 
I’m Hummin’, ’'m Whisilin’, I’m Singin’, 
Bing Crosby, Columbia DB2068. 

Markin’? Time, Happy Fingers, Ivor 
Moreton and Dave Kaye, Parlophone 
F18g0. 

Carroll Calls the Tunes, Carroll 
Gibbons, Columbia FB27f2. 

Classics of Swing, Reginald Dixon, 
Regal MR3586. 

My Paradise, My Mother Would Love 
You, The R.A.F. Dance Orchestra, 
Decca F8048. 











these numbers are put over in almost 
exactly the same manner as Bebe used in 
the film, “‘ Hi Gang,” and we cannot ask 
for anything better (Decca F8o12). 


Light Music 

It seems a long time since we had a full 
length single title record from Ivor More- 
ton and Dave Kaye, but if the wait has 
been long it has been worth while. Markin’ 
Time and Happy Fingers are two brilliant 
jazz dueis written by these lads that will 
take their places with “‘ Doll Dance ” and 
similar numbers (Parlophone F18g0). 

Carroll Gibbons has made one of the 
best Carroll Calls the Tunes to date, starting 
with ‘* Wrap Yourself in Cotton Wool ” 
and finishing with “‘ Rose O’Day.” The 
numbers chosen are excelleat, and Carroll’s 
playing leaves nothing to be desired (Colum- 
bia FB2762). 

Felix Mendelssohn and His Seren- 
aders turn to Duke Ellington for material 
this month, and an excellent choice it is. 
Mood Indigo and Solitude are acknowledged 
as amongst the best of Fllington’s composi- 
tions and if the plaving is without the fire- 
works and virtuosity of the genuine swing 
band, it will be welcomed by the more 
conservative (Columbia F2753). 

Frank Clarke, winner of the Piano- 
Accordeon Championship, mentioned in 
these columns last month, shows how well 
justified was the judges’ opinion with Poet 
and Peasant and Invitation to the Dance. The 
clean, nimble fingering in the opening 
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passage of the first is something at which 
to marvel (Regal MR3385). 

If I had offered a Cup for the best Organ 
record each month, R Dixon 
would now own it outright, as for the 
third time running I have picked his as the 
best organ recording. Classics of Swing 
includes Stardust, Solitude and several 
others—(Regal MR3586). 

Runner-up . and a very close one at that, 
is Sandy Ma “erson who gives us some 
of the many meiuwes which he has played 
in his Postbag programmes—Sandy Calling 
is on Columbia FB2751. 

Some Sunny Day is the first melody pro- 
duced by Billy Thorbura and Robinson 
Cleaver with The Organ, the Dance 
Band and Me, and once again the accent 
is on rhythm. In slower tempo, There’s a 
Land of Begin Again, forms an effective 
backing to Parlophone F 1893. 

Jimmy ch and the New O 
olians, who favour electrons instead of 
wind to operate the organ, really go to 
town in Stage Coach and give a vivid sound 
picture of this picturesque mode of travel. 
I’m Always Chasing Rainbows, in which 
Jimmy Leach sings, is on the reverse 
(Columbia FB2761). 

I was disappointed with the two Pomp 
and Circumstance Marches, Numbers 1 and 4, 
by Rawicz and Landauer. Excellent 
though these recordings are, the materia] 
seems much too heavy for piano duets, and 
the ariists seem conscious of this throughout 
(Columbia DB2066). 

Another disc with a good band and a 
poor choice of tunes is that by A. P. 
Sharpe’s Hawaiians— Dorothy Lamour 
Memories starts well, but there is a sameness 
about these which is monotonous (Regal 
MR3600). 


Humorous 

It would be flattering to feel that someone 
had taken to heart my comments about the 
lack of Uke in George Formby’s last 
record—and corrected this shortcoming— 
fact remains, however, Formby Film Favourites 
has its full ration of Uke as a link between 
each favourite, which include “Isle of 
Man,” “‘ Our Sergeant Major,” and others, 
all spiced with George’s usual sauce (Regal 
MR3599)- 

Easily the better side of H.M.V. BDg89 
is The Thing-ummy Bob which Arthur Askey 
tells us is going to win the war, and who 
would contradict him on this point ? His 
other ditty, What a Nice Lot of Nazis They 
Are is much more ordinary and lacks _ the 
Askey impishness so noticeable in the first. 


Strict Tempo and Dance 

Do You Care? (Quick-step), That Lovely 
Week-end (Slow Fox-trot), Victor Silvester 
and His Ballroom Orchestra, Columbia 
FB2755. 

Green Eyes (Quick-step), Babette (Waltz), 
Victor Silvester and His Ballroom 
Orchestra, Columbia FB2756. 

Pll Keep You in My Heart Always (Tango), 
Lolita (Tango), Victor Silvester’s Strings 
for Dancing, Columbia FB2757. 

I Don’t Wani to Set the World on Fire (Fox- 
trot), Home— Sweet Home Again (Quick-step), 
Charlie Kunz and s oom 
Orchestra, Decca F8051. 

Kiss the Boys Good-bye (Quick-step), 
Yours (Fox-trot), Charlie Kunz and His 
Ballroom Orchestra, Decca F8050. 
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COLUMBIA 


Johnny Claes and His Clay Pigeons 
* My Bonnie Lies over the Ocean (Trad. 
Arr. : Claes) (V by Irene King) 
(Eng. Columbia CA18770) 

**] Heard (Redman) (V by Benny Lee) 
(Eng. Columbia CA1876) (Colum- 
bia FB2741—3s. 04d.) 

18770—Claes (tpt) with Jerry Alvarez (alto) ; 
Aubrey Franks, Rex Owen (tens); Tommy 
Pollard (»); Joe Deniz (g); Charlie Short (6) ; 
Carlo Krahmer (d)s. Compere: David Miller. 

18767—As above, plus Harry Hayes (alto), Both 
recorded October 18th, 1941. 

Don Redman’s polite little dig at 
gossipers, first presented to us by his own 
band in 1931 (on Brunswick 01280), comes 
up rhythmically smiling again at the hands 
of the local boys. 

Over a rhythm section that drives con- 
vincingly there is a sax team which, led by 
the capable Harry Hayes, does a good job 
on some first rate scoring, and the Hayes 
touch is also conspicuous for some pithy 
Benny Carteresque interpolations in the 
vocal chorus. ‘Tenor, piano and Claes’ 
trumpet alsohelp out with solos in an arrange- 
ment that’s never dull. 

But perhaps high spot of the side is 
Benny Lee’s eight bars’ singing. 

Boys also play well in My Bonnie, but the 
apparently inevitable artificiality of attempt- 
ing to jazz a tune like this is all too obvious. 


H.M.V. 


Hot Lips Page Trio (Am. N.) 

***%** Fust Another Woman (Feather) (V) 
(Am. Victor OA058150) 

*#4%4** My Fighting Gal (Feather) (V) (Am. 
Victor OA058151) 
(H.M.V. Bg261—3s. 114d.) 

058150—Page (mellophone, voc.) with Teddy 

Bunn (g); Ernest Hill (5). 

058151—As above, except Page plays tpt. Both 
December 10th, 1940. 

Both numbers are typical Negro blues 
songs. 

To some it may seem strange that they 
were written by a young Englishman— 
Leonard Feather, who has been in America 
since war started. But perhaps it is not. 
This is the sort of music you can spend a 
lifetime trying to write if you do not under- 
stand it and its background, but can turn 
out)by the cartload once you do. 

However, be this as it may, these songs 
are the real thing. 

So is the way they are presented. ‘ Lips ” 
pee is undoubtedly a good blues player, 
but as a blues singer he is a masterpiece in 
every way. Add to this the fact Teddy 
Bunn and Ernest Hill are not only brilliant 
instrumentalists, but also perfect exponents 
of the blues, and you have some of the reasons 
why these are two of the finest authentic 
blues records ever made. 


Rex Stewart and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
***Some Saturday (Stewart) (Am. Victor 


OA061342 
***** Subtle Slough (Ellington) (Am. Victor 
OA061343) 
(H.M.V. Bg260—3s. 114d.) 
Stewart (tpt) with Ben Webster (ten); Harry 
Ellington (pj; Simmy Blanton ‘(),° Souny 
Greer (ds). July 3rd, 1941. : 
If you liked the delicious Hodges record 
of Queen Bess (H.M.V. Bg229), you are 
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going to enjoy Subtle Slough. Rex Stewart's 
trumpet takes the limelight that was shone 
on Hodges, but otherwise this is much the 
same sort of music as Queen Bess. The 
composition is in the same vein, it is played 
at much the same tempo, and the general 
colour and character of the performance 
are much the same. Rex Stewart plays 
muted and anyone might well be excused 
for mistaking him for Cootie Williams. 
That’s a compliment, even to Rex. 

Some Saturday is more in the nature of a 
“commercial ”’-song tune, but it is an 
attractive little melody. |The record 
features some nice moments of Carney’s 
baritone and Ben Webster’s tenor, in 
addition to Stewart’s less outstanding but 
still personable trumpet and Lawrence 
Brown’s melodic if not very inspired trom- 
bone. 


JAZZ 


Reviewed by 
EDGAR JACKSON 

















Duke Ellington and His Famous 

Orchestra (Am. N.) 

*** Bakiff (Tizol) (Am. Victor OA061283) 

****Giddybug Gallop (Ellington) (Am. 
Victor OA061286) 
(H.M.V. Bg254—3s. 114d.) 

Ellington (p) with Otto Hardwick, Johnny 
Hodges, Harry Carney, Ben Webster, Barney 
Bigard (reeds); Rex Stewart, Wallace Jones 
(tpts); Ray Nance (vin, tpt); Joe Nanton, Juan 
Tizol, Lawrence Brown (tmbs); Fred Guy (g) ; 
Jimmy Blanton (+); Sonny Greer (ds). June 
5th, 1941, 

Many readers will remember that when 
trumpet wizard Cootie Williams left Elling- 
ton about a year or so ago to join Benny 
Goodman, his place in the Ellington 
aggregation was taken by Ray Nance. 

Nance plays trumpet and violin, and 
nothing particularly startling from his trum- 
pet having been heard in any Ellington record 
since he joined the band, most people came 
to believe his forte must be his fiddle. 

As you will hear from Bakiff, it is. Nance 
plays the violin not only with an efficiency, 
but with a style that would be a credit to 
the leader of any first-class symphony 
orchestra. 

That Ellington, of all people, should have 
so far compromised not only himself, but the 
music of his race, as to introduce into his 
band this “‘ legitimate ” trend seemed to me 
such a let-down for all of us true jazz lovers, 
who have always looked upon Ellington, in 
spite of his occasional lapses, as one of the 
strongest bulwarks of jazz, that in another 
paper I wrote a scathing review of this 
record. 

I am now rather wishing I had not been 
quite so hasty. 

Bakiff may have its debatable aspects 
when looked at purely as jazz, but, as I 
have now come to realise, as just music it 
is more than merely pleasant. 

The piece, with its slow, exotic melody, 

ically Ellingtonean modernistic har- 


monies, and suggestion of concealed pagan- 
ism, is quite alluring, and if, as I have said, 
the whole thing is not exactly jazz as we 
know it, it has in its general atmosphere 
more than just a flavouring of the African 
jungle and all that it has meant to jazz. 

Giddybug Gallop is aptly titled. If it is not 
the fastest jazz ever recorded, it is the 
fastest I have ever heard from Ellington. 

Even when fast jazz is not intentionally 
(though of course its perpetrator would 
never admit such a thing) exhibitionistic, it 
often sounds so. 

Still, which ever way you look at this 
record, you’ll probably have to admit that 
there is a good deal more to it than the 
mere brilliance with which the band copes 
with as spectacular an opus as ever came 
from the flourishing pen of the worthy Duke. 


PARLOPHONE 


Count Basie and His Orchestra (Am. N. 
**#** Fiesta in Blue (Mundy, Goodman 
(Am. Okeh 31354) ‘ . 
*##4% Take Me Back, Baby (Basie, Rushing, 
Smith) (V by James R ) 
(Am. Okeh 31356) 
(Parlophone R2831—3s. 114d.) 

i rren, Tab Smith, Jack 
wikinalee mente Tate: Don Bias (reeds) ; Ed. 
Lewis, Buck Clayton, Harry Edison, Al Killian 
); Dickie Wells, Eli Robinson, Robert 
Scott (tmbs) ; Fred Green (g); Walter Page (5) ; 
Joe Jones (ds). September 24th, 1941. 

Fiesta in Blue is a pedestal for trumpet 
soloist Buck Clayton. Broadly speaking, it 
is somewhat on the same lines as Harry 
James and His Orchestra’s Trumpet Rhapsody 
(Parlophone R2819), but is to jazz all that 
the Trumpet Rhapsody ought to have been 
but was not. Clayton may not have quite 
the magnificent tone or phenomenal tech- 
nique of James, but the language he 
speaks is more completely that of jazz and 
his playing, in fact the whole performance, 
sounds more sincere. 

Take Me Back is a typical negro blues 
song, featuring James Rushing as all that 
a real blues singer should be, accompanied 
as only a band as good as Basie’s could 
accompany him. Behind Rushing’s three 
choruses Basie’s piano, Earl Warren’s alto, 
Dickie Wells’ trombone and Page’s elegant 
bass provide the most delicious touches. 

Unexpected effects are provided by the 
unusual acoustic properties of the studio. 
Solos have the close, dry, intimate character 
of a small room, but when the ensemble, 
especially the brass, comes in, it sounds as 
though it were playing in a vast hall. ; 

Impression is effective here because it 
allows a contrast of tonal colour between 
solos and ensembles which is at times quite 
thrilling. But I shudder to think what 
result such a reverberant studio might 
have on a performance which was all 
ensemble at fast tempo. 


Benny Goodman and His Orchestra 


Am. 

hee Beth of the Blues (de Sylva, Brown, 
Henderson) Am. Columbia CCO 

3951) (August 2oth, 1941) 
{Caprice XXIV Paganini (Paganini, Arr. 
Skippy Martin) (Am. Columbia 
CO31390) (Approx. August, 1941) 

(Parlophone R2830—3s. 114d.) 


3951—Goodman (ci) with Skip Martin, 
Clinton Neagley, Charles Gentry, Vido Musso 
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George Berg (reeds); Jimmy Maxwell, Bill 
Butterfield, A' Davis, Cootie Williams (t?ts) ; 
Lou McGarity, Bob Cutshall (‘mbs) ; Mel Powell 
(p); Tom Morganelli (zg); John Simmons (5) ; 
Sid Catlett (ds). 

31390—As above, except Monty Blitz (5). 

It may help, but you don’t have to be 
able to remember what a grand song Birth 
of the Blues was to appreciate that in this 
revival of it Benny Goodman has turned out 
one of the best records he has made for 
many a long day. 

The band plays a swell arrangement 
(almost certainly by Eddie Souter) in a 
way that combines all the technical brilliance 
of modern swing with the unaffected 
spontaniety and spirit of earlier jazz. 

Only two to be featured as soloists are 
Goodman himself and Lou McGarity. 
Latter has only a short spot, but proves 
himself to one of the greatest of the newer 
trombonists. Such biting tone and telling 
certainty of purpose and execution remind 
one of a combination of Teagarden and 
Higginbotham. at their best. Nor does 
Benny exactly let the side down. 


Harry Parry and His Radio Rhythm 

Club Sextet 

**7 May Be Wrong (Ruskin, Sullivan) 
(V) (CE10843) 

** My Melancholy Baby (Norton, Watson, 
Burnett) (V) (CE10842) 
(Parlophone R2826—s. 11 $d.) 

Par (cl) with Roy Marsh (vibres); Tommy 
Pollard (~); Lauderic Caton (solo electric g) ; 
Joe Deniz (g); Tommy Bromley (+); Bobby 
Midgley (ds). Vocalist: Doreen Villiers. October 
19th, 1941. 

Though too much like most of the other 
records by the Parry Sextet to provide any 
new interest, these latest 1eleases nevertheless 
compare favourably with them. 

Tempos are easy and steady ; there is a 
nice, relaxed swing in the rhythm ; solos, 
especially those by Marsh, Caton and 
Pollard are none the less satisfactory because 
they are simple and tuneful ; and Parry’s 
clarinet shows up well enough. 

In fact, all round about as good small 
band jazz as one gets in this country, even 
though there is no longer anything particu- 
larly original about it. 


Bix Beiderbecke and His Orchestra 

{Am.) 

*Louisiana (Razaf, Scaffer, Johnson) 
(Am. Okeh 401139) 

* Margie (Davis, Conrad, Robinson) 
(Am. Okeh 401140) 
(Parlophone R2833—3s. 11 43d.) 

Bix (cornet) with Izzy Friedman (ci); Bill 
Rank (mb); Len Hayton (p); Min Liebrook 
(6 sax) ; George Marsh (ds). (Probably 1929). 

If you like collecting antiques for the sake 
of having them, by all means get this disc. 
But don’t waste your time playing it. 

It is not only hopelessly old-fashioned, it 
is frankly bad. Of the line-up, only Bix 
ever really meant anything. The others 
are on the date probably only because Bix 
had to get a band together and they were 
at the time playing with him in Whiteman’s 
orchestra, which of course wasn’t a “‘swing ”’ 
band anyway, even though at times it 
boasted some notable jazz players. 

Even so, the record might to some extent 
have been saved by Bix himself, but in 





t Not received at time of closing for press. 
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fact he does little except get lost behind 
Rank’s corny trombone, Izzy Friedman’s 
very ordinary clarinet, Liebrook’s rhythm- 
less, grunting bass-sax and Marsh’s hope- 
lessly amateurish drumming. 

Oh, I forgot. Hayton’s piano. Well, 
anyone who can feel any lift in it is one up 
on me. 


REGAL ZONOPHONE 


Recent inevitable war-time increases in 
the prices of all records previously selling at 
less than 4s. 6d. is to be to a great extent 
offset for jazz enthusiasts by the E.M.I. 
Group’s inauguration of a new “ Popular 





Jazz Series’? under the least expensive of 


their labels, the Regal-Zonophone, which 
now sells at 2s. 53d. (including tax). 

Discs, of which I understand there will 
be regular monthly releases, will be picked 
mainly from the “* Bluebird,” ‘‘ Okeh,” and 
other American catalogues, the swing 
recordings from which have for some time 
been released only under the more expensive 
H.M.V. and Parlophone labels. 

Outstanding among the three platters 
with which the series is commenced this 
month is :— 


Cootie Williams and His Orchestra 

(Am. Mixed) 

****%* 4in?t Misbehavin’ (Razaf, Waller, 
Brooks) (Am. Okeh 30424) 
***** Blues In My Condition (Williams) (Am. 
Okeh 30425) 
(Regal-Zonophone MR3596— 
as. 53d. 

Williams (ipt) with Les Robinson (a/fo) ; 
Skippy Martin (bar); Lou McGarity (tmb) ; 
John Guarnieri (p); Artie Bernstein (0) ; 
Joe Jones (ds). July 7th, 1941. 

Duke Ellington’s innovation of featuring 
on records under their own names various 
of his star soloists, accompanied by a 
contingent from his band, is carried a 
stage further by this presentation of Cootie 
Williams, now with Benny Goodman, sup- 
ported by a group of the Goodman men and 
Count Basie’s drummer. 

The records are all that those by the 
Goodman Sextet ought’ to have been but 
seldom, for al) their slick ingenuity, quite 
managed to be. 

There is plenty of swell Cootie trumpet 
and some grand Guarnieri piano in Ain’/ 
Misbehavin’ both before and after it is 
turned into a riff; and with this rhythm 
section (note Bernstien’s exquisite bass) the 
whole side swings as few other performance: 
do. 

The blues side has, in addition to more 
superb Cootie trumpet and_ excellent 
Guarnieri piano, an alto solo by Robinson 
and a trombone chorus by McGarity, both 
of which are gems. Bernstein’s bass is again 
a feature. 

All round, this is jazz with all the easy 
grace and imaginative artistry it has so 
often lacked since the advent of swing. 


Cyril Blake and His Jig’s Club Band 

***Oyril’s Blues (Blake (Regal-Zono. 
CAR6237) 

*** Frolic Sam (Ellington, Bigard) (Regal- 
Zono. CAR6238) 
(Regal-Zonophone MR3597— 

2s. 53d.) 

Blake (tp!) with Freddy Grant (ci); Colin 

Beaton (~); Lauderic Caton (g); Brylo Ford 
(5); Clinton Maxwell (ds). December 12th, 1941. 
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On the assumption—and it is, of course. 
a correct one—that much of the best jazz 
is often that played impromptu when 
musicians are fortunate enough to find 
themselves in the inspiring atmosphere of a 
really appreciative audience, Regal-Zono- 
phone took their recording van down to 


Jig’s Club in London’s Wardour Street and 


made these records of the band then 
resident there, helped out by one or two 
additional musicians, during actual dancing 
by the members and their guests. 

Jig’s was certainly the right spot to 
attempt such a stunt. It is one of the few 
places in town which not only maintains 
a mostly coloured band, but has, during the 
many years of its existence catered for 
coloured as well as white folk who really do 
react to jazz. When American coloured 
bands used to visit London they invariably 
found their way to Jig’s, and signed photos 
of innumerable coloured jazz artistes adorn 
the distempered walls of this inexpensively 
appointed, but lively resort for the less 
affluential seekers after such varied forms of 
recreation as billiards and jitterbugging. 

As jazz, the records are good to the 
extent that while what is played is seldom 
much more than the rehash one invariably 
finds in British jazz of the modes and 
phrases which have become recognised as 
cliches, it is at least jazz, played in the 
spirit of jazz, and by musicians who speak 
the jazz language. 

In view of the difficulties which were 
probably experienced, the recording is 
unexpectedly good, and the “crowd 
effects,”’ all faithfully reproduced, have done 
their share towards giving the records the 
atmosphere it was intended to capture. 

But I can imagine people being no more 
than mildly aggravated at Harry Parry’s 
rather superfluous introduction of himseli 
on the Blues side. 


Teddy Powell and His Orchestra (Am. 

***Sans Culottes (Bob Mersey) (Am. Blue- 

bird OA063810) 
+In Pine-Top’s Footsteps (Bob Mersey, 
(Am. Bluebird OAo661 40) 
(Regal-Zonophone MR3598— 
as. 54d.) 
063810—Powell directing Gene Zanoni, Harry 
Davis, Joe di Maggio, Mickey Folus (reeds) ; 
James Morreale, Howard Gaffney, Tommy 
D’Agostino, George Esposito (tpts); Harry 
Garey, Bill Westfall, John O’Rourke (tmbs) : 
Tony Alexsandrini (p); Robert Dominick (g) : 
— (6); Lou Froman (ds). April 
23rd, 1941. 

066140 —Powell directing Zanoni, Davis, di 
BMageio. Folus (reeds) ; Robert Person, Howard 
Gaffney, D’Agostino (tpts); Garey, Westfall, 
O’Rourke (tmbs); rhythm as above. June 24th, 
1941, 

You can enter up Teddy Powell’s band 
as one of to-day’s better White American 
Swing outfits. 

Judging from its title, In Pine-Top’s 
Footsteps, obviously inspired by the famous 
coloured exponent of Boogie-woogie, Pine- 
Top Smith, may prove to be the better side. 

Nevertheless, Sans Culottes (meaning 
‘* Without Trousers ”’) has its points. Com- 
position is a bright concoction, and althoug! 
the preponderance of higher frequencies in 
the recording have not made the band 
sound any better, it plays with plenty of 
verve. The brass and sax teams play good 
style; the rhythm department kicks 
invigoratingly; and there are lively 
moments by the trumpet and sax soloists 
and the drummer. 
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The following records will be deleted from the catalogue in 
June, 1942. This list dees not include every record, it aims at 
including those to which any musical significance can be attached, 
regardless of deficiencies in performance or recording. 
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ALLIN, NORMAN 

Edward (Loewe) ; The Midnight Review (Glinka). 

ANDRESEN, IVAR 

Gétterdammerung—Hagen’s Watch ; 
(Wagner). 

Tom der Reimer (Loewe). 


BEETHOVEN 
Sketches. 


BORGIOLI, DINO 

Morgen (Strauss) ; Songs My Mother Taught Me (Dvorak). 
B.B.C. SINGERS 

It was a Lover (Morley) ; Where the Bee Sucks (Arne). 
BRONWEN 

Bronwen—Overture, etc. (Holbrooke). 

BURKE, TOM — 

Tosca—E lucevan ; Turandot—Nessun dorma (Puccini). 


BUSTABO, GUILA 

Nocturne, Op. 27, No. 2 (Chopin) ; 
CASSADO, GASPAR 

Le Cygne (Saint-Saens) ; Mélodic Arabe (Glazounov). 
Arpeggione Sonata (Schubert). 

Kol Nidrei (Bruch). 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC CONCERT CHOIR 
Messe Solennelle (Gounod). 


CIGNA, GINA 

Faust—Church Scene (Gounod). 

COHEN, HARRIET 

Sonata in C major, K. 330 (Mozart). 
CUMPSON, HARRY 

Piano Quartet in C minor, Op. 60 (Brahms). 


CUNNINGHAM, G. D. 
Sonata on Psalm 94—Introduction and Finale (Reubke). 


D’ALESSIO, ROBERTO 

Barbiere di Siviglia—Ecco ridente (Rossini) ; Ay-Ay-Ay (Frieire). 

DAMROSCH, WALTER 

Ma Mére 1’ Oye (Ravel) ; (6th side) Entrance of 
(Pierné). 

D’ARANYI, 

Trio in B flat, “op. 99 (Schubert). 

DARRIEUX, etc. 

The Soldier’s trale (Stravinsky). 


DAVIES, FANNY 
Piano Concerto in A minor, Op. 54 (Schumann). 
Kinderscenen, Op. 15 (Schumann). 


DOHNANYI, ERNST 
Hungarian Rhapsody No, 1 (Liszt) ; (4th side) Rakoczy March (Berlioz) 
Piano Concerto in G major, K. 453 (Mozart). 


DOLMETSCH FAMILY 
Fantasy for Six Viols (Dering) ; Fantasies for Two Viols (Morley). 


DORFMANN, ANIA 

Pastorale and Capriccio (Scarlatti) ; 
(Mendelssohn), 

Man Lives but Once (Strauss-Tausig). 

Rosamunde—Ballet (Schubert) ; Fledermaus (Strauss)—Paraphrase. 

Rondo in E flat (Hummel) : Valse Impromptu (Liszt). 

Voices of Spring (Strauss) ; Echoes of Vienna (Sauer). 

Hungarian Rhapsody No. 10 (Liszt). 

Ecossaises (Chopin) ; Rondo Brilliant (Weber). 


DUSHKIN AND STRAVINSKY 

Duo Concertant (Stravinsky) ; 
(Pergolesi-Stravinsky). 

Air on Rossignol and Marche Chinoise (Stravinsky). 


ELWES, GARVASE 

Blow, Blow. Thou Winter Wind ; 
Love’s Philosophy (Quilter). 

In Summertime on Bredon (Peel) ; ; Fill a Glass (Quilter). 

Songs My Mother Taught Me (Dvorak); Mistress Mine ; 
of Joy (Quilter). 

A Caro! of Bells ; Where’er You Walk (Handel). 

Love Went a-riding (Bridge) ; Lift Up Your Heads (Bach). 


FEUERMANN, EMANUEL 

Tango (Albeniz) ; Orientale (Air). 

Hindu Song (Rimsky-Korsakov). 

Variations on Mozart’s Bei Mannern (Beethoven). 

Sonata in E minor, Op. 38 (Brahms); (6th side) Melody (Gluck). 
Sonata in A major, Op. 69 (Beethoven) ; ; (6th side) Adantino (Weber). 
Arpeggione Sonata (Schubert) ; (6th side) Nocturne (Chopin). 

Suite in G, Op. 131c, No. 1 (Reger). 


FRANCESCATTI 
Tzigane (Ravel). 


Meistersinger— Pozner’s Address 


Largo (Dvorak). 


the Little Fauns 


Songs Without Words, No. 5 


(6th side) Serenade and Scherzino 


Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal; 


Fair House 
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FRIEDMAN, IGNAZ 


Viennese Dances (Gartner). 

Ballade in A flat, Op. 47 (Chopin). 

Prelude in D flat (Chopin) ; La Campanella (Liszt). 
GIESEKING, WALTER 

Sonata in B flat, K. 570 (Mozart). 


GODOWSKY, LEOPOLD 

Sonata in E flat, Op. 8la (Beethoven). 
Ballade, Op. 24 (Grieg). 

Carnaval, Op. 9 (Schumann). 

Sonata in B flat minor, Op. 35 (Chopin). 
GOLDBERG, SIMON 

Duet in B flat, K. 424 (Mozart). 

Second String Trio (Hindemith). 


GORDON QUARTET 
E] Oracion del Torero (Turina). 


GRAINGER, PERCY 
Clair de Lune; Toccata (Debussy). 


GRAND OPERA ENSEMBLE 
Lucia—Sextet (Donizetti) ; Sonnambula—Quartet (Bellini). 
Rigoletto—Quartet (Verdi). 


GRAND OPERA ORCHESTRA 
Le Cid—Ballet Music (Massenet). 


HARTY, HAMILTON, SIR 
Symphony No. 9 in C major (Schubert). 


HENSCHEL, GEORGE, SIR 

Der Leiermann; Das Wandern (Schubert). 

Lachen und Weinen (Schubert) ; Ich grolle nicht ; 
(Schumann). 

By the Waters of Babylon (Dvorak) ; Wait Thou Still (J. W. Franck). 

Die Beiden Grenadiere (Schumann) ; Gruppe aus Tartarus (Schubert). 

Heinrich der Vogler; Der Erlkénig (Loewe). 


HOFFMAN, JOSEF 

Prelude in C sharp minor (Rachmaninov) ; Polonaise in A (Chopin). 
Minuet (Paderewski) ; Rondo Capriccioso (Mendelssohn). 

Berceuse ; Valse, Op. 34 (Chopin). 


HUBERMAN, BRONISLAW 

Valse, Op. 64, No. 2 (Chopin) ; Hungarian Dance No. 1 (Brahms), 

Valse, Op. 70. No. 1 (Chopin) ; Moment Musical No. 3 (Schubert). 

Romanza Andaluza (Sarasate) ; Mazurka (Zarzycki). 

~~ 9, No. 2 (Chopin) ; ; Nun komm’ der Heiden Heilana 
ach). 

JONES, PARRY 

Take, O Take Those Lips Away; There is a Lady (Warlock). 

KENTNER, LOUIS 

Au bord d’une source; Feux Follets (Liszt). 

Ballade in B minor (Liszt). 

Venezia e Napoli (Liszt). 

Andante Spianato and Polonaise in E flat, Op. 22 (Chopin). 


KILENYI, EDWARD 

Mephisto Waltz; (4th side) Au bord d’une source (Liszt). 

Venezia e Napoli—Tarantelle (Liszt). 

KIPNIS, ALEXANDER 

Mondnacht (Schumann) ; Traum durch die Dammerung (Strauss). 
Aufenthalt ; Der Doppelganger (Schubert). 


KITAIN, ANATOLE 
Rondo in E flat, Op. 16 (Chopin). 
Vallée d'Obermann ; (4th side) Sonetto No. 47, Del Petrarca (Liszt). 


LABBETTE, DORA 

My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair (Haydn) ; 
Peer Gynt—Solveig’s Song (Grieg). 

In a Persian Garden (Lehmann). 
LAEUFFER, MAGDELEINE 

Waltz in E major, Op. 34, No. 1 (Moszkowski). 


LAPPAS, ULYSSES 
Pagliacci—Vesti la giubba ; 


LENER (and KENTNER) 
Sonata in F major, Op. 24 (Beethoven). 
Sonata in A major, Op. 30, No. 1 (Beethoven). 


LENER QUARTET 
Preludes 4 and 6; Etude in C (Chopin). 
Quartet in F major, Op. 59, No. 7 (Beethoven). 
uartet in F major, Op. 18, No. 1 (Beethoven). 
uartet in C major, Op. 59, No. 3 (Beethoven). 
Quartet in G major, Op. 18, No. 2 (Beethoven). 
Quartet in D major, Op. 18, No. 3 (Beethoven). 
Quartet in B flat, Op. 18, No. 6 (Beethoven). 
Quartet in E flat, Op. 127, No. 12 (Beethoven). 
uartet in B flat, Op. 130, No, 13 (Beethoven). 
uartet in D minor, K.421 (Mozart). 
Piano Quartet in F minor, Op. 34, (Brahms). 
Quartet in D major, Op. 76, No. 5 (Haydn). 
Quartet in B flat, Op. 67 (Brahms). 
Quartet in C minor, Op. 51, No. 1 (Brahms). 
Piano Quintet in E ‘flat, Op. 44 (Schumann). 
Quartet in A major, Op. 41, No. 3 (Schumann). 


LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Sigurd Jorsalfar, Suite (Grieg). 
Petite Suite (Debussy). 


Lied eines Schmiede< 


Who is Sylvia ? (Schubert) 


No, Pagliaccio non son! (Leoncavallo). 
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MADRID SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

Suite, Iberia (Albeniz) ; (6th side) Danze Espafiola, No. 6 (Granados). 
MASSIA, JOAN 

Sonata in A major (Franck). 

MAYR, RICHARD 

Rosenkavalier—Waltzes, Act II. 


McEACHERN, MALCOLM 
Airs—O Ruddier than the Cherry (Handel). 


MENGELBERG, WILLEM 

Damnation of Faust—Marche hongroise ; Danse des Sylphes (Berlioz). 

Academic Festival Overture; (4th side) Symphony No. 1—Allegretto 
(Brahms). 


MEYROWITZ, SELMAR 

Les Préludes (Liszt). 

MILAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

La Cenerentola—Overture (Rossini). 

MILSTEIN, NATAN 

Chaconne (Vitali); (4th side) Sonata No. 1—Adagio (Bach). 
Sonata in D major (Vivaldi). 

From My Homeland (Smetana) ; Consolation No. 3 (Liszt). 
Nocturne in C sharp minor (Chopin) ; La Campanella (Paganini). 
Partita No. 2, in D minor (Bach). 

Romance; Polonaise Brilliante (Wieniawski). 

Sonata No. 12 (Pergolesi) ; Larghetto (Nardini). 

Sonata, II Trillo del Diavolo (Tartini). 

MORALES, PEDRO 

El] Amor Brujo—Suite (Falla). 

MURDOCH, WILLIAM 

Sonata in C minor, Op. 13 (Beethoven). 

Sonata in F minor, Op. 57 (Beethoven). 

Duetto (Mendelssohn) ; Minuet in G (Paderewski). 

NASH HEDDLE 

Rigoletto—Art Thou Weeping; Ah, cruel fate (Verdi). 


I] Barbiere—Dawn with Her Rosy Mantle ; Shall] I Tell Thee (Rossii), 


NASHDOM ABBEY SINGERS 

Music of the Chapel of King Henry VI. 

NAT, YVES 

Piano Concerto in A minor, Op. 54 (Schumann). 
NATIONAL CHORUS 

Creation—The Heavens are Telling ; Glorious Things (Haydn). 
ORCHESTRA RAYMONDE 

Toy Symphony (Haydn). 

ORCHESTRE SYMPHONIQUE DE PARIS 
Mignon—Overture (Thomas). 

Si j’etais roi—Overture (Adam). 

L’ Enfance du Christ—Repos de la Sainte Famille (Berlioz). 
ORQUESTA DE SEVILLA 

Nights in the Gardens of Spain (Falla). 

PACHMANN, VLADIMIR 

Liebestraum (Liszt); Mazurka in B minor (Chopin). 
PAMPANINI, ROSETTA 

Butterfly—Love Duet (Puccini). 

PASQUIER TRIO 

Divertimento in E flat, K. 563 (Mozart). 

Fantasia No. 3 (Purcell) ; Minuet and Fugue (Haydn). 
Serenade in D major, Op. 8 (Beethoven). 

PESSL, YELLA 

Fantasia ang Capriccio (Handel) ; Three Pieces (Purcell), 
PETRI, EGON 

Carmen—Fantasie (Busoni). 

Soirée dé Vienne, No. 6 (Schubert-Liszt). 

Mazeppa (Liszt). 

Andante in B minor, Op. 84, No. 1 (Schubert-Tausig). 
Albumblatt No. 3; All’ Italia (Busoni). 

Sonatina Ad Usun Infantis (Busoni) ; Serenade (Mozart-Busoni). 
PIPERS GUILD QUARTET 

Eleven pieces by Byrd, Farnaby, Rossiter, Purcell, etc. 
POLTRONIERI QUARTET 

Quartet in G major, Op. 76, No. 1 (Haydn), 
POUISHNOFF, LEFF 

Polichinelle ; Prelude in B flat (Rachmaninov). 

Sonata in G major, Op. 78; (10th side) Impromptu No. 6 (Schubert). 


PRIMROSE, WILLIAM 

Caprice No. 17 (Paganini) ; Liebesfreud (Kreisler). 

Nocturne, Op. 9, No. 2 (Chopin) ; Sonata No. 6—Gavotte (Bach). 
Viola Concerto in B minor (Handel-Casadesus). 


RAPHAEL, MARK 

Go, Lovely Rose ; O the Month of May (Quilter). 

Come Away, Death; It was a Lover (Quilter). 

Cherry Valley ; Where be You Going ? ; Over the Land (Quilter). 


ROESGEN-CHAMPION 
Concerto in D major (Haydn). 


ROTH QUARTET 

Quartet in F minor, Op. 95 (Beethoven). 

Quartet in F major, Op. 59, No. 1 (Beethoven 

Quartet in D minor (Schubert). 

Quartets in F minor, Op. 20, No. 5; D major, Op. 76, No. 5 (Haydn). 


ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 

Prince Igor—March (Borodin); Antar—3rd Movement 
Korsakov). 

Symphony No. 6, in C major (A‘terberg). 
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ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL CHOIR 

Blest are the Departed (Spohr) ; O Strength and Stay. 

Hear My Prayer (Mendelssohn). 

ST. GEORGE’S SINGERS 

Six Madrigals (Gibbons, Bateson, Mundy ; Morley, East, Weelkes) 

ST. MARY OF THE ANGELS CHOIR 

Where the Bee Sucks; Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind (Arne). 

SAMMONS, ALBERT 

Passacaglia (Handel-Halvorsen). 

SMYTH, DAME ETHEL 

The Wreckers—Overture (Smyth). 

SOCIETE DES CONCERTS DU CONSERVATOIRE, PARIS 

Nocturnes (Debussy). 

Symphony in D minor (Franck) ; 

La Valse (Ravel). 

STABILE, MARIANO 

Don Giovanni—Fin c’han del vino ; Serenade (Mozart). 

STRACCIARI, RICCARDO 

Trovatore—II balen (Verdi) ; Gioconda—Barcarolle (Ponchielli). 

Pagliacci—Prologue (Leoncavallo). 

Otello—Credo (Verdi). 

STRADIVARIUS QUARTET 

Passacaglia in C minor (Bach-Pochon). 

Quartet in D major, Op. 44, No. 1 (Mendelssohn). 

STRAVINSKY, IGOR 

Les Noces (Stravinsky). 

SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (Wallenstein) 

Symphony in G minor, K. 183 (Mozart). 

SZIGETI, JOSEPH 

Minuet (Beethoven) ; Corcovado (Milhaud). 

Nigun (Bloch). 

Roumanian Folk Dances (Bartok). 

Menuet (Debussy). 

Slavonic Dance No. 1 (Dvorak) ; Largo (Veracini). 

Caprice No, 24 (Paganini). 

Hungarian Folk Tunes (Barték). 

Sonata No. 3 in A minor (Bach). 

Sonata No. 3 in D (Weber); 
Etude (Scriabin). 

Sonata in D, Op. 53—Rondo (Schubert-Friedberg) ; 
(Tartini). 

Concerto in D minor (Tartini) ; (4th side) Arioso (Bach). 

TAGLIAFERO, MAGDA 

Sonata in B flat, K. 454 (Mozart). 

THILL, GEORGES 

Elégie (Massenet). 

wee de Jean (Massenet); Traviata-~-Je suis aime de toi 

erdl). 

Roméo-Cavatina (Gounod) ; Carmen—Flower Song (Bizet). 

Meistersinger—Duet, Act II, and Prize Song. 

THOMAS, MOSTYN 

Pagliacci—Prologue (Leoncavallo). 

WALTER, BRUNO 

Don Juan (R. Strauss). 

Der Zigeunerbaron—Overture (J. Strauss). 

Siegfried Idyll (Wagner). 

Meistersinger—Prelude, Act III (Wagner). 

WEINGARTNER, FELIX 

Completion of Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony (Merrick). 

Der Freischutz—Overture (Weber); (4th side) Rosamunde—Entr’act« 
(Schubert). 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY CHOIR 

Super Flumina Babylonis (Palestrina) ; Ave Verum Corpus (Vittoria). 

WIENER AND DOUCET 

Sonata in D major, K. 448 (Mozart). 

WITEK (A. & A. R.) 

Double Concerto in D minor (Bach). 


WOOD, HENRY, SIR 
Mock Morris; Molly on the Shore (Grainger) . 


ZURICH TONHALLE ORCHESTRA 
Idomeneo—Gavotte ; Andante in C, K. 315 (Mozart). 


(12th side) Aux etoiles (Dupare). 


Piéce en forme d’Habafiera (Ravel); 
Adagio in F 








2 INVALUABLE SUGGESTIONS for 


GRAMOPHONE OWNERS 


When in New York: Be sure to visit the world’s largest treasury 


of recorded music . . 


. The Gramophone Shop. It is a revelation ! 


When at home: every record collector and music lover who desires 
authentic information about recorded music issued in the United 
States of America should write to us and we will be only too pleased 
to answer any queries sent from readers of The Gramophone. 


The Gramophone Shop 


18 EAST 48th STREET and 290 PARK AVENUE 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


Sir Adrian Boult 

It is a fine thing that the B.B.C’s Director of Music should find 
time to leave studios and office work and take a hand in promoting 
outside music-making by conducting performances organised 
elsewhere. One recent instance was when on Sunday afternoon, 
January 1eth, Sir Adrian Boult conducted Dr. Denis Wright’s 
arrangement of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony at the Albert Hall, 
when it was played by the massed bands of Besses o’ the Barn, 
Black Dyke Mills, and Foden’s Motor Works. The effect was 
electrifying and must have rejoiced the hearts of the players and 
their home conductors and of the indefatigable figure behind the 
Grand Festival Concert (for Red Cross funds), Mr. J. Henry Iles, 
“the Chief” in Brass Band circles. Sir Adrian’s presence was 
the focal point in what was throughout a most stimulating and 
interesting programme, with Miss Eva Turner as the singer, by 
three of the finest bands the country has produced. 

Another instance of Sir Adrian Boult’s graceful help was on 
Saturday, the 24th, when he came to the Wigmore Hall to 
conduct a string orchestra of the students of the Royal College of 
Music in one of the delightful Boosey & Hawkes concerts of 
modern music. Besides Sibelius’s ‘‘ Rakastava’”’ the programme 
included Barték’s ‘‘ Divertimento,” John Ireland’s “ Concertino 
Pastorale,”” Gerald Finzi’s “ Intrada ” and two songs from Dies 
Natalis (Elsie Suddaby was the singer), and Alan Bush’s ‘‘ Medi- 
tation on a German Song of 1848” with Max Rostal as solo 
violin. 

Other concerts have also been arranged for Saturday, February 
28th, March 14th and April 18th. 

Ibbs and Tillett have also announced ‘“ Four Orchestral 
Concerts ’’ at the Wigmore Hall. January 31st, Solomon ; 
February 21st, John McCormack ; March 7th, Phyllis Sellick ; 
and March 21st, Henry Holst, all with the London Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Walter Goehr. 

These and their like are musical enterprises that deserve all 
possible support from the music-hungry but leisure-and-transport- 
rationed public. 


New Gramophone Societies : 

Since publishing the complete list of Gramophone Societies in 
our December issue, two new groups have sprung up. They are 
The Bolton Gramophone Society, c/o Mr. L. Barlow, 11 Wynes- 
dale Road, Bolton, and The Portsmouth and Southsea Saciety, 
clo Mr. F. Blyth, 15 Nightingale Road, Southsea. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Our correspondence from readers is growing heavier. It is becoming impossible 
to print lengthy letters, for space reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. A number of those below are abbreviated. 
Write on one side of the paper only, and give full name and address, even if 
nom-de-plume used. The Editor does not necessarily agree with any view expressed 
in letters printed. Address: The Editor, THE GRAMOPHONE, 49 Ebrington 
Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


Things Are Not What They Were 


I rejoiced at the stout defence of Dal Monte by Mr. Herbert- 
Caesari (Sept.) and Mecke (Nov.). Not only is her recording of 
“ Butterfly ” faultless, but also all her other H.M.V. records are excel- 
lent, especially her “‘ Ah! non credea mirarti,” which I have never heard 
surpassed. In addition, she was always blessed with more than adequate 
recordings, although the accompanists may fall short of what we expect 
(and sometimes don’t get) to-day. If anyone can tell me more about 
this great singer than the H.M.V. biographical index has for the past 
year or two, I would be most grateful. Also of Tiana Lemnitz, a German 
lyric soprano with a lovely voice. Her first few records (H.M.V. and 
Decca) have been most impressive; I would urge on all H.M.V. 
DB3462. Her voice is shown off to perfection and both sides are well- 
nigh faultless except for one or two very slight lapses in diction: the 
“‘Porgi amor,” the “ Dove Sono” being better, if possible. Her 
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Otello ‘* Willow Song” and ‘‘ Ave Maria” I dare to compare very 
favourably with Rethberg’s ; it is little spoilt by the fact that it is in 
German. The Decca records are all as good as are her duets with 
Torsten Ralf, the recording of the voice and the accompaniments 
being in all cases grani, the Decca ‘‘ Schmerzen” and ‘Am Grabe 
Anselmos ” with Raucheisen’s impeccable piano being exquisite. In 
short this singer has completely restored any confidence I may have 
lost in the present generation to maintain the high standard of the 
preceding one, and if anyone can ,ither tell me anything more about 
her, as with Dal Monte, or tell me where any more of her records 
than the above-named H.M.V. ones are to be found, I should be very 
pleased. 
Ewell, Surrey. R. W. E. Law. 

I read with interest Mr. Simpson’s letter (Dec.) concerning singers 
of note, particularly as he mentions the possessor of the world’s most 
glorious tenor voice, Galliano Masini. This singer, however, is not an 
artist in the true sense of the word, for he lacks both acting sense and 
depth of spiritual feeling. His “ bad habits ” have always existed, for 
his teacher in Milan could never induce him to study with necessary 
zeal and continuity. Of course, there are times when his performances 
are almost faultless, but these are few and far between. 

Bournemouth. MicHAEL WHITE. 

(Mr. White adds some notes in general terms about other artists, but 
exigencies of space—alas !—Ep.) 


That National Record Library 

I have thought, for a very long time past, that the real need of the 
collector was a’ library on the lines laid down in Mr. Nathan’s letter 
(Jan.). His three points express my feelings exactly. Incidentally, such 
a discovery as the finding of the legendary Jenny Lind recording might 
be the result of such a project. 


Castle Bromwich. Joun E. Layton. 


The proposal to found a National Library of Recorded Music in 
this country is a good one. But why leave out Jazz? Dance Music 
certainly has a purely ephemeral interest. But Jazz is, as Duke Ellington 
says, ‘‘ something more than dance music.” A good Jazz record is a 
joy for ever. And the reason is that Jazz is more than just a simple 
tune. Dance music consists of simple, sometimes pretty, tunes, often 
stolen from the Classics. Jazz consists of improvisation and development 
of original themes ; it is a sort of Air with Variations in the Jazz musical 
language. 

Jazz has, too, a definite contribution to make in the musical world, 
and is, although few admit it, a form of music that musicians can enjoy 
if they try. It is the only Western music that has explored to any great 
length the fascinating world of polyrhythms, and which has gone very 
far into the realm of atonality. 
Birmingham. 


Entirely Unbiased 

As a result of prolonged use of every kind of gramophone needle, I 
have come to the entircly unbiased conclusion that the Astra green 
“ cactus-thorn ” needle gives the best all-round results in the non- 
metallic range. As a rule, needles of this general type, when new and 
at their full length, are inclined to reduce volume somewhat considerably 
but this seems to be much less pronounced with the needles referred to, 
and I find that they are capable of playing several sides even with 
heavy recordings, before having to be re-pointed for the first time. I 
am more than pleased with them on account of their hard-wearing 
qualities, clarity of reproduction, freedom from “ dust shedding ” and 
breakdowns in heavy work. 

Your correspondent, Mr. Douglas M. Churchill, in his article “ A 
Peace Time Musical Memory,” pp. 138-39 of the January issue of THE 
GRAMOPHONE, has captured the right atmosphere in describing the 
‘* Serenade ” concert in Salisbury Cathedral, thereby making it possible 
for a reader to enjoy the experience of being, as it were, present at the 
concert himself. Is he not, however, incorrect in translating ‘‘ Eine 
Kleine Nacht-Musik ” as “‘ A Little Light Music,” the English transla- 
tion of “‘ Nacht” being night, which in this connection might perhaps 
be interpreted as “ late evening ” ? 
Bletchley. ' 


NorMAN W. BEswIck. 


Cuas. S. LAKE. 
(M.I. Mech. E., M.I. Loco. E.) 


Letters in Brief 
Mr. MARK. WHITE (St. Albans) writes: You’ve got me all wrong ! 
First of all I didn’t “‘ accuse” you of anything. I “‘ suggested ” that 
you receivéd letters on jazz but didn’t print them, as an alternative 
to my “suggestion” that none’ of your readers were sufficiently 
interested in jazz to want to write to you about it. 





Secondly, I fancy you’ve misinterpreted my whole letter most horribly. 
The extract, as you printed it, leads me to think that I gave you the 
impression that I was trying to be offensive. I assure you nothing was 
further from my thoughts when I wrote. 

I wrote to you with two objects: 

1. To try and get jazz mentioned more often in THE GRAMOPHONE, 
in pages other than Edgar Jackson’s, and particularly in your corres- 
pondence columns. 

2. (even most important). To try and find out whether or not anyone 
ever made use of your reviews of “ Miscellaneous and Dance Records ”” 
(at least in war-time), hoping that if not the space might be devoted 
to jazz, since THE GRAMOPHONE is now “ the sole remaining oasis in a 
desert of commercialism” (for the amateur jazz lover). This second 
point you failed to mention. 

So please believe that I am not trying to be merely cantankerous or 
awkward. I know that there are many jazz enthusiasts who read your 
Edgar Jackson pages. I don’t know ofa soul who reads the Miscellaneous 
and Dance Reviews. Will you try and find space to put your extract 


from my last letter right ? 
READERS’ CHOICE 


Acting on the suggestion of a reader, Mr. F. A. Potter, we will give this 
feature a trial, subject to available space. Readers are invited to give short lists 
of their favourite—-or exceptional—-records, with 8- or 10-word reasons why they 
appeal : records without reasons mean nothing. The first category is Opera, of 
which specimen commendations follow. Mr. Potter suggests (and we agree) 
that correspondence arising out of these selections should be between readers 
themselves, thus creating a new intimacy—and saving our space. So we will 
print full names and addresses of writers. Letters, marked “‘ Readers’ Choice,” 
must reach us by the 12th of each month. It is understood that we do not 
necessarily endorse views printed here, and we reserve the right to shorten lengthy 
lists. 

OPERA 
From Mr. C. W. O. MEEKE, 156, Hamstead Road, Handsworth Wood, 
Birmingham, 20: 

H.M.V.—DB1410. Manon (Massenet) Act 3, Finale Fanny Heldy. 
Fernand Ansseau. Flawless rendering and good recording of 
this beautiful duet. 

Col.—LCX1g. Ceciliur (Refice) L’annuncio. 
Muzio magnificent in title role she created. 


Claudia Muzio. 
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H.M.V.—DB1143. Andrea Chénier (Giordano) Giovanni Mar- 
’ tinelli. Superb rendering of thrilling and dramatic arias from 


Acts 1 and 4. 
H.M.V.—DB3067. L’Amico Fritz (Mascagni) Act 2. Duet of the 
Cherries. Tito Schipa, Mafalda Fovero. Highlight of the 


opera, sung exquisitely. 

H.M.V.—DB1150. La Gioconda (Ponchielli), Act 1. Gigli and 
Les Pécheuro des Perles (Bizet) Act 1. De Luca. Thrilling duets 
sung with tremendous verve. Fxcellent recording. 


Col.—LX550. Otello (Verdi) Act 1. Muzio and Merli.. Perfect 
recording of the Love Duet. 
H.M.V.-—DB1517. Otello—Willow Song and Ave Maria. Eliza- 


beth Rethberg. Rethberg in her most beautiful and expressive 
style. 

Col.—GQX10118. Andrea Chénier, Act 4. Vicino a te—La nostra 
morte. Marini and Bruna Rasa. Surely one of the most 
exciting duets in all opera. 


From Gunner P. R. D. SELLERs, R.A., Somewhere in England : 

H.M.V.—C1486. Rigoletto, Act 1., Gilda-Rigoletto Duet.—Plenty 
of melodies packed into a single record, with Pagliughi, Piazza 
and Brambilla. 

H.M.V.—DA1133. La Traviata Duets. Sung by Galli-Curci and 
Tito Schipa.—Verdi in less boisterous mood, but a record that 
will take some beating. 

Parlo.—E11373. Pasero in Mephisto’s Serenade (Faust), and Air 
to Palermo (Sicilian Vespers). For those who like the bass voice. 

(Epiror’s Note.—Records mentioned by readers must be in current catalogues. 
The feature is intended to help other readers in their choice.) 





Technical Articles, for the time being, owing to the wartime 
conditions, are being held over unless we receive any new 
equipment for review. 

The Technical Staff will, however, be pleased to answer any 
reader’s enquiries, but the current coupon and a stamped 
addressed envelope must be endorsed. 

It is worth remembering that ‘‘ Gramophones, Acoustic and 
Radio,”’ is still available, price eightpence post free, offering 
the solution to many of the common faults that occur from time 
to time. 
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